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Here some rips and there the lips 
of the whirlpool’s bellowing 
mouth, 

Death we clinch and Time we 
fight, for behind us gasps 
the Drouth. 

Twenty a month, bateau for a 
home, and only a peep at 
town, 

For our money is gone in a brace 
of nights after the drive is 
down; 

But with peavies and poles and care-free souls our 
ragged and roofless crew 

Swarms gayly along with whoop and song when 
the Allegash drive goes through. 

From Ballads of the Drive. 


awynHAT the ceremony of the ‘‘coming 
: aboard of Neptune’’ at the equator is to 
sailors who enjoy rude farce, the ‘‘in- 
auguration of the mayor of Toban Jaws’’ is to 
the rough jesters of the head drive of the 
Allegash. 

Since the drive had passed Tulandic stream, 
Shain Searway was the only man in the big 
crew who did not know the jocose secret. To 
be sure, for many days he had noticed an 
inclination among the drivers to get away from 
him and talk in low tones. Men grinned 
queerly when they looked at him. Once or 
twice, while the crew had been sitting round 
the fires of an evening, some joker had inquired 
of the young man whether he had ever held 
office. 

As he was still one year on the callow side 
of his majority, this questioning astonished him 
a little, but not much. A youth who is making 
his first season with the roaring, rollicking 
gang that starts at headwaters with the melting 
snows and the cracking ice, and wallows in the 
chilling eddies of the brimming flood, hurrying 
on the balky logs, grows in time to be astonished 
less and less by anything. 

Regularly for several days now the cook had 
been inquiring with apparent solicitude whether 
the beans of that day suited his taste. 

When he replied in the affirmative, the cook 
with solemnity advised him to dig up the bean- 
hole of the night before and take it along, so 
as to be sure of one. Searway laughed ata jest 
that appeared to be getting well worn, but he 
did not seek for hidden meanings. 

He went on with the roaring crew without 
wearying his head by thinking of anything in 
particular. Every day was a fresh delight. 
All the country was new to him. The great 
waterway seemed to be taking him into a land 
of mystery. He knew that years before, when 
his people had spelled their name ‘‘Sirois,’’ 
they had been among the fleeing Acadians who 
left Grand Pré and rafted their poor possessions 
up the St. John. And this river that splashed 
him now would take him down through the 
land of the new Acadia, from which his ances- 
tors had emigrated to the clattering mill town— 
the town from which he had escaped now into 
the wild, free life of the north country. 

The first nights were strange and troublesome. 
When he shivered by the fire, trying to dry his 
soggy clothing, his calked boots propped open 
toward the blaze, the others snored peacefully, 
lying down as they had come dripping from the 
river. 
April, with its breezes straight from the snow- 
drifts, he had accustomed himself to sleep in his | 
wet garments, the water gurgling in his boots 
when he worked his toes. He had learned the 


woods adage, that a man never catches cold if | for houses to sit right down on! 
he keeps on his clothes and does not change his | place, ‘Toban Jaws is, and being mayor of it is | waited. 
And Angus tossed away his cant- | 


wet stockings. 


But after a time, even in the chill | ‘ 
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HE STOOD AGAINST THE CLIFF, GLOOMILY WATCHING THE 
BOATS PUSH OFF. 


‘and what more do you want? Here’s the 
river just a-roarin’ for mill-wheels for it to turn, | 
and the land aching for houses to hold in its | 
arms. Just see it poking out the foundation- 
stones in that nice, coaxing way, and all ready 


a fine job!’’ 


| Votin’ is votin’! And when you’ve voted a 
man in, he’s elected. That’s sense, and there 
|ain’t any frills to bother. So I declare the polls 


open to vote for the mayor of 'Toban Jaws.’’ 


Standing where the firelight illuminated his | 
Oh, it’s a fine | jocular countenance, he held out his hat and | glimmer of the fun of the previous evening still 


The men immediately began to file in 


front of him. Some dropped in pebbles, some 


Thus, in a short time, Shain Searway grew | dog with a chuckle, and took his heaping tin | deposited beans, hastily snatched from the cook’s 


to like the long days in the bateauz, the ever- | 


opening vistas of the river, the wadings in the 
eddies, the ‘‘yo-heave-oh’’ log-rolling, the piping 





plate from the cookee. 


It was Andrew Tidd, ‘‘boss’’ of the crew, 


who rose and broke the unusual silence that | 


hot meals on shore,—four of them between sun- | followed supper. 


rise and turning-in time,—and in the evening | 
the snapping fires of dry-kye, the stories and | 
the choruses. 

One evening early in May they waded ashore | 
at a granite gateway that pinched the river into | 
a sluice, down which the frothing waters jarred 
with a dull clamor. 

The cook, preceding the wading crew by 
many hours, had his shelter tent pitched at the 
head of the sluice, and his fire was cheerily 
lighting up the big pines that drooped over the 
camping site. 

“It’s Toban Jaws,’’ said ‘‘Able’’ Angus to 
Searway, as the two clambered up the bank 
toward the fire. ‘‘They were chewing that 
strip of water before Noah sailed across here in 
the ark, if he ever came this far. Old place, 
you see. It’s quite a compliment to be elected 
mayor of such a place, eh?’’ 

Shain agreed without noting the arch cock of 
Angus’s 8 eye. 

“‘But there doesn’t seem to be any place to 
it,’’ he objected, when he was well up the 
bank. ‘‘Only trees and rocks—or is there some 
town over behind the trees ?’’ 

“*No, it’s all here,”’ replied the tall driver; 


|room here that any 





|de Bean,”’ pointing to the cook’s tent. 


‘*Fellow citizens,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t have to | 


| tell you that you are in that grand metropolis, | 
|'Toban Jaws. All I can say is, that of all the | 
| cities we’ ve passed since we left head waters this | 


| Spring, this metropolis offers the best opportu- 


In fact, there’s all the 
man can ask for. I’m 
proud to say that I’ve kept my voting residence 
in Toban Jaws. And I understand that the 
name of every man in this crew is on the check- 
list here.’’ 

A how! of affirmation roared into the night. 

‘*And I find,’’ continued the boss, warming 
to the jest, ‘‘that the woodpeckers, who have 
been regularly appointed constables, have 


nities for newcomers. 


attended to their duties, and posted notices of | 


the spring 
ings—the post-office,’’ he explained, pointing 
to a hollow tree, ‘‘our granite city building,’’ 
indicating an especially big boulder, ‘‘the Hotel 
“Tt is | 
generally understood, gentlemen, that 
Jaws ain’t a place that’s inclined to wastin’ 
money. ‘There ain’t any need of caucuses to 


ring in boss candidates on the people, and all 
that. Itall costs, and don’t amount to anything. 


election on the various public build- | 


Toban | 


|bag, and some heaped big handfuls of pine- 
| needles into the hat, with many humorous flings | 


about stuffing the ballot-box. 


Searway, who had listened to the foolery with | 


no idea of its significance, at last felt that he 
| ought to join the others at the polls. But as he 
| came forward, holding his contribution of a flat 
rock, the boss’s extended arm pushed away his 
hand. 

**It wouldn’t be polite,’’ he said. 

‘‘It’s only a little clean stone,’’ apologized | 
Shain, ‘‘and the rest of the men were —’’ 

*‘Oh, but you see it would be voting for your- 
self, and the rest ain’t doing that.’’ 

‘Voting for myself!’’ 
| voice was so full of amazement that the men 
| who were crowding round shouted their mirth 
| and smacked each other on the back with broad 
palms. 

‘‘Why, every vote in this hat,’’ roared the 
boss, flinging handful after handful into the air, 
| ‘is for the Honorable Mister Shain Searway 





for mayor of 'Toban Jaws, as all the voters can 


see for themselves, and I declare him elected 
| and call for three cheers !’’ 

With every face convulsed with merriment, 
every mouth wide with its hoarse shout, they 
crowded round the astounded youth, yelling 
in his ears, jostling him, reaching for his hands, 
pump -handling him without merey. Then 


The young man’s | 


followed an insistent chorus, 
calling for a speech, and half 
a dozen men, after hustling him 
about, tossed him to the top of 
the big boulder, where he stood 


surveying them stupidly and 
stammering questions. 

“You want to state what 
reforms you mean to bring 


about,’’ suggested the boss, 
above the clamor. 

**I’d have it a law that you couldn’t elect the 
biggest greenhorn in the crew for mayor of 
Toban Jaws!’’ cried the young man; and his 
words were greeted with the wildest burst of 
applause that had yet shaken the pines over- 
head. 

**It isn’t every mayor that realizes just why 
his admiring fellow citizens have elected him !’’ 
cried the boss. ‘‘You’ve guessed right the first 
time, youngster. ‘Therefore let all the aforesaid 
admiring fellow citizens form on for the mayor’s 
grand parade.’’ 

A dozen of the older river-men, who had 
participated in many of these celebrations, seized 
upon cant-dogs, that they shouldered like so 
many staves. The canvas of the cook’s little 
shelter was stripped off the poles, a score of 
men gripped its edges, and into its baggy depths 
the new executive was dumped, in spite of his 
struggles. 

Other men grabbed brands from the camp-fire, 
and marshaled the parade as_ torch-bearers. 
And up the winding wood road, that served as 
the carry-path round the Jaws, went the clam- 
orous troop, each man shouting boisterous mirth 
and entering into the spirit of the farce with a 
zest truly juvenile. 

The men who bore Searway in the canvas 
tossed him high in the air every few minutes, 
caught him dexterously, and went on. The 
makeshift torches streamed sparks up into the 
gloomy shades of the spruces and hemlocks. 
‘There were queer little scurryings in the coverts 
beside the road, as the rabbits hopped and the 
porcupines stumbled to hiding-places. 

Once his bearers tossed the young man so 
high that, clutching madly at the branches of 
the low spruce-tree into which he was dashed, 
he caught and clung fast. This sudden disap- 
pearance seemed to strike the crowd as the fun- 
niest part of the whole affair, and after laughing 
a while, they ‘‘doused’’ the torches, folded up 
the canvas, and ran tumultuously back to camp, 
leaving their new mayor roosting on a lofty 
limb. 

When he scrambled down in the darkness, 
and had picked his way back, the men were 
apparently snoring peacefully ; and if occasion- 
ally a snore ended in a snicker, no one com- 
mented on the fact, not even the victim of the 
evening’s horse-play. 

Shain, sore, confused and indignant, felt sat- 
isfied to have the joke stop there, knowing 
what it means to poke a sleeping lion—or even 
a lion that is making believe to sleep. 

As usual, the cook’s shrill ‘‘Whoo-ee-ee!’’ 
called them out at dawn the next morning, and 
twenty minutes later the men were filing down 

| to the water. But when Shain started with 
his cant-dog, the boss laid a restraining hand 
on his arm. 

| ‘*What do you suppose you have been elected 
mayor of this place for?’’ he demanded, a 


his voice swelling 


in his eyes, although his regular morning 
demeanor was brutally gruff. 

| **T’ll tell you,’’ he proceeded. ‘‘We leave 
one man here every season to watch the big 
ledge there. It’s the only one on the river 
| where the current piles sticks crosswise. If a 
log hangs up, it is sure to hold up others and 
make a jam. Anda jam at Toban is a tough 
proposition. As long as they’re running free 
you haven’t anything to do except preside over 
your city government meetings. You must 
appoint yourself city marshal, and then see 
that there is no loafing on the street corners,’’ 
| he said, grimly, with a jerk of his thumb at 
| the big ledge in midstream. 

‘*We always pick the runt for the job,’’ added 
the boss, ‘‘and we make a little fun out of it, 
that’s all. You’re the lightweight this year. 
| There are your stores that the cook left piled 
up there on the bank. There’s a strip of 
canvas for your shelter, and here’s hearty hope 
for an easy job and a pleasant summer.’’ 

Tidd started away down the path. The rest 
| of the men had gone carelessly, without a word 
of adieu. 

‘*But I 
Searway, 








don’t want the easy job!’’ cried 


stumbling along the path in pursuit 
of the boss. ‘‘I don’t want to stay here alone. 
I’m willing to do anything else, Mr. Tidd. I 
want to go down-river. It ain’t right to pick 
me out.’’ 

‘*T come pretty 
returned the boss, 


” 


this crew! 
of the 


near running 
flaring with the ire 























“It’s the big men that count 
Here 
it needs only a featherweight to shoo ’em along. 


autocrat gainsaid. 
in the riffling on the shoals down-river. 


And here you stay. When the rear gets along 
in August, join in and come down-river with 
7em,’”’ 

They were at the shore by this time, and the 
boss gruffly ordered the men into the bateaux, 
the high water allowing them to run the Jaws 
in their heavy crafts. 

‘The men piled in hastily without casting an 
eye on the forlorn figure watching them from 
the bank. 

A sudden wave of homesickness came over 
Searway. ‘Then he felt that he must mutiny. 
But he knew enough of the woods by this time 
to realize how entirely helpless he was. He 
would be summarily dumped out of any bateau 
that he entered. As to starting after the crew 
and trailing them along the river, he knew that 
was out of the question. There were numberless 
lagoons and streams cutting the shore line, and 
he would undoubtedly be lost in the mazes of 
the forest at the first detour. He was as cer- 
tainly marooned as if he were on an island in 
mid-ocean. And with a sense of his injuries 
heavy upon him, maddened at the brutal fashion 
in which the news had been broken to him, he 
stood against the cliff, gloomily watching the 
boats push off. 

‘Don’t let the owls bite you, Searway!’’ 
alled one of the men, as carelessly as if they 
were leaving him for the day. 

“If a quill-pig comes round, sing to him. 
He’ll like it.’’ 

‘*Remember,’’ called another, ‘‘that if a bear 
tags you, and you haven’t got your fingers 
crossed, you’re it!’ 

And after all their woods intimacies and rude 
companionship, this was all they cared about 
him! 

‘Tears were in his eyes when the boats went 
sweeping into the swift current, and one by one 
darted down between the cliffs and out of sight. 
Ile realized then that woods manners were not 
very consolatory to a chap who knows what 
homesickness means. ‘There was a queer ache 
in his throat, and he had no word to fling back 
to their rude sallies. With a queer return of 
memory of a forgotten pain, he felt then as he 
had felt years before, when the boys at school 
had tormented him and then run away and left 
him alone. 

When the last red shirt had disappeared 
behind the cliffs and the hoarse shouts of the 
boatmen had been drowned by the roar of 
the lashing waters, he stood for a time with the 
riot of the rapids thundering in his ears, and 
seeming to hear words and calls to him. 

For a few vain moments he hoped that it was 
all a part of the joke of the evening before. 
But when for a long time there had been no 
sound except the pulsating bellow of the river 
in front of him and the insistent shrilling of a 
jay-bird in the woods behind, he sighed, and 
went back up the path. 

The canvas had been tossed carelessly on the 
poles of a tiny lean-to, and Searway straight- 
ened it and tacked down its edge with some 
weather-worn ‘‘boom-spiles’’ that he found 
near by. 

Then he investigated his little store of provi- 
sions,—hard bread, self-raising flour, bacon, 
pork, beans and tea and a can of molasses, along 
with a little array of tin dishes,—and tucked 
them away under his lean-to. 

‘There was a rusty camp baker that was evi- 
dently a left-over from the administration of 
some preceding mayor of Toban Jaws. A 
squirrel had nested there, and sat now at a little 
distance, ‘‘chickering’”’ angrily when he tipped 
up the oven and spatted the sheet iron with his 
palm to dislodge the refuse. The native resi- 
dent’s grief and anger were so assertive that the 
new mayor at last tossed him a bit of hard 
bread as a bribe not to assail the new adminis- 
tration so ferociously. 

Then he shouldered the three tools of his 
trade—the shepherd’s crooks, by which he was 
to hold dominion over the strange flock of the 
great waterway—his long pick-pole, with its 
screw point, his cant-dog, with its swinging 
hook, and his peavey, or iron-shod pry. 

‘The logs were running free that day. Every 
now and then one swung against the ledge and 
teetered, the water boiling over it. But after 
this little delay it went along, dancing down the 
Jaws in the white smother gaily enough. Shain 
mournfully reflected that even the logs did not 
want to stay with him at Toban. 

On that first day the din of the rushing 
waters filled his ears with irritating insistence. 
He kept jerking his head round suddenly, for 
the noise of the waters fooled him strangely, 
and it seemed that persons were shouting at him 
from somewhere near by. He went up into the | 
woods, where the sound was dulled a bit; but 
the woods were damp and lonesome, with 
wreaths of dirty snow in the little valleys. So 
he came back to the noisy companionship of the 
river. 

\t least that had come from somewhere and 
wis going somewhere—was going down to the 
country of the new 
great circle of the St. John, past the big, swell- | 
ing hills and the narrow farms he had heard his | 
people tell about. 


vistas and sharing the rough jollity of the camp, 


Acadia to sweep round the | 


And when he looked down | 
through the vaporous throat of the Jaws, and 
thought of the others going on gaily, seeing new | 








a longing that was almost frenzy seized him and 
urged him to leap into the flood and follow. 
The whole thing seemed now to him like a 
deliberate plot on the part of the crew to single 
him out for persecution; and in his rage and 
helplessness he sat down on the rocks and wept 
like a child. 

But if there is any one thing that can over- 
come the passions it is hunger, and as the 
shadow of his cant-dog, standing stiffly in the 
soil, grew short, his appetite grew strong. His 
hunger drew him back to the seat of his govern- 
ment at an opportune time, because the offended 
squirrel had collected severai of his friends, and 
the mob had already broken into the stores, and 
were busily engaged in carrying away such 
edibles as they could handle. 

Therefore Shain devoted the rest of a busy 
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“@)(wIT is precisely as I feared, Adelaide,” | 
a said the girl’s uncle, rising somewhat 
wearily from the papers he had been 
sorting on the dining-room table. ‘‘When all 
the bills are paid, you’]] have just exactly noth- | 
ing left. - I suppose we should be thankful that | 
your father left you free from debt. Of course, 
as I’m situated — 

‘*T shall get. along splendidly,’’ returned 
Adelaide, with commendable pride and courage. 
“I’m not afraid, and you needn’t worry about | 
me. I’m nineteen, I’m through 
school, and I know of at least 
two positions that are mine for 
the asking. If I can’t earn a 
living any other way, I can 
wash dishes for my board !’’ 

**Oh, you’ll never need to do 
that,’’ returned Adelaide’s sole 
surviving relative, seriously. 

“T know I sha’n’t. I could 
earn two livings if I had to.’’ 

“T’m glad you’re so confi- 
dent; but if you shouldn’t —’’ 

‘But I shall!” declared 
Adelaide, her chin elevated, 
her shoulders erect. ‘‘ By this 
time to-morrow I shall be oc- 
cupying a salaried position, 
boarding with Mrs. Hill, and 
glorying in my independence. ’’ 

Sure enough, the morrow 
found Adelaide drawing maps 
in an important real-estate 
office. Never was there a more 
enthusiastic clerk; never was 
real-estate business studied so 
perseveringly ; never did novice 
learn so speedily. 

Yet at the end of eight 
weeks Adelaide, who sincerely 
believed that her services had 
been of unusual benefit to Gore Ryaeer 
& Pelham, was paid an extra < 
month’s salary—and dismissed. 

‘‘But why?”’? she demanded, in her surprise. | 

“*T really can’t tell you!’’ stammered Mr. 
Pelham. ‘‘I don’t exactly know. Mr. Gore, 
perhaps — 

But the senior partner likewise weakly waived 
the question, suggesting that Mr. Pelham might 
perhaps explain. 

Adelaide secured another entirely desirable 
position within the week ; one’s first impression 
of Adelaide was always favorable. But in 
spite of untiring industry, this place, too, failed 
her at the end of the second month. Again no 
reason was given; again her employer was 
vague and polite, but his parting smile was 
slightly satirical. 

The third place lasted just six weeks. Mild, 
easy-going Judge Whitney said, with apparent 
regret, that he guessed he would be his own clerk 
for a while. Oh, yes, Miss Adelaide had done 
all and more—in fact, a great deal more than 
he had asked. Yes, indeed, she was punctual, 
industrious, accurate, clever. If she needed 
letters, call on him, by all means. He wished 
her all success, but—good-by ! 

Four more offices welcomed Adelaide. Four 
more employers discovered very speedily that 
it was possible—and decidedly more comfortable 
—to exist without this clever, enterprising young 
woman’s aid. 

The morning after her polite dismissal from 
| the city treasurer’s office found Adelaide perched 
on a high stool in what was known as Gray’s 
| Store. She was keeping books for Thomas Gray 
| & Company. This entirely respectable mercan- 
tile business of fifty years’ standing had been 
established by ‘‘old’? Thomas Gray. It now 
belonged to ‘“‘ young’? Thomas Gray; but 
‘‘young’’ Thomas was fully sixty years of age, 
and his ways were even more antiquated than 
his father’s had been. He thoroughly disliked 
what he called ‘‘ new-fangled notions,’’ yet 
because of his unswerving honesty and kindli- 
ness, he stood high in public estimation. People 
wondered when he installed a bookkeeper. 

‘*Tt’s because I’m a relic of the past,’’ confided 
Adelaide to her friend, Rose Miller. ‘‘He went 
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day to municipal improvements, which included 
a rock cache for his provisions, new stones for 
the lining of the bean-hole, and a thatching of 
the sides of the lean-to. Already the place 
looked more homelike, and when he had kindled 
his little fire at dusk and sat before it, there 
was a certain coziness about it all that cheered 
him. 

He reflected that on the drive it was, after 
all, steady lift and tug, wet foot and slosh-away 
from sun to sun; and then he rolled himself in 
his blankets with the thought that for a 
marooned man even this amount of consolation 
was very comforting. 

The new mayor of Toban Jaws blinked his 
eyes once or twice at the winking stars and 
went to sleep. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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to school with father, so I’m thereby connected 
with his own generation. He likes that genera- 
tion best; but I intend to make a few changes 
when I get my work to going smoothly. Why, 
we’re way behind the times! The firm’s ona 
splendid footing financially, but nobody would 
know it to look at us. Look at me, perched 
like a chimney-sweep on this high stool! I 
don’t suppose there’s another like it in the 


| state. ’” 


‘*It’s a good place, just the same,’’ said Rose. 


“HIS HOME’S RIGHT HERE ON 
TOP OF THIS SAFE.” 


‘*Whenever I want to be sure of getting linen 
that is linen, wool that is wool, or coffee that 
is coffee, | always come here. There are lots 
of more showy places, but you can depend on 
Gray’s. ” 

The black walnut office was certainly guiltless 
of modern improvements. A big cupboard held 
piles of wholesale catalogues, trade journals, 
extra stationery, samples of dry-goods and staple 
groceries. ‘There were shabby books and paste- 
board boxes on top of the big iron safe. A large 
unframed portrait of a tattered but still ferocious 
tiger hung above the desk. 

‘*Ready,’’ said Adelaide, ‘‘to eat me if 1 
make mistakes in these dingy old books. But 
just wait till my hand’s in. There’]l be some 
housecleaning round here, Mr. Tiger, and away 
you'll go, first thing.’’ 

But the books, kept according to Mr. Gray’s 
old-fashioned ideas, occupied so much of Ade- 
laide’s time that for five weeks the tiger remained 
unmolested. 

During February, when trade was always 
dull, it was Mr. Gray’s habit to go East to select 
his spring stock. Then Adelaide was left alone 
with the tiger in the cage-like office. The day 
after Mr. Gray’s departure came the winter’s 
most severe cold snap. For five days the ther- 
mometer registered from ten to twenty below 
zero. 

Horses and pedestrians hurried along in 
clouds of white steam. The closely packed 
snow creaked noisily underfoot. Windows were 
thick with frost. Telephone wires hummed 
and whistled with the intense cold. 
ping district was deserted. 


In Gray & Company’s the idle clerks huddled | 
about the two huge base-burning stoves that | holder. 


had warmed the building in the first Thomas 
Gray’s time. 
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The shop- | 
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Adelaide, however, was suffi-| to them myself. 
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the time-worn tiger gingerly to the floor. 
**Don’t you think we need it? Bring me a roll 
of paper, Mr. Anderson; I’m going to straighten 
this cupboard.’’ 

‘*My,”’ exclaimed the Swedish clerk, admir- 
ingly, ‘‘but you’re the smart one! I’ve been 
here nine years, and I guess nobody but 
Mr. Gray has touched those shelves in all that 
time.’’ 

‘* Bring me a big box, somebody,’’ said Ade- 
laide, poking dusty catalogues off the cupboard 
with Mr. Gray’s umbrella. ‘‘I don’t quite 
dare to burn this trash, but there’s no use having 
it-here.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Gray,”’ warned Julie, ‘‘is fussy about 
having things changed. I’ve told him it would 
be handier to have the spool cases where the 
button shelves are; but no, he says it’s always 
been just so—and that settles it.’’ 

‘*But this,’’ said Adelaide, ‘‘is my corner, 
and I’m going to have it just as fine as I can. 
I’ve sent for a catalogue of office furniture, and 
I’m going to persuade Mr. Gray to fix this 
place up.’’ 

**You don’t know him,” demurred Johnson, 
the old shoe clerk. ‘‘This store is just about 
ail the home and family he owns ; and he doesn’t 
take kindly to changes. When he can’t get the 
same old brand of sheeting, the same make of 
lamp chimneys, or the same old cut of overshoes, 
he’s terribly put out. I’d go easy with that 
desk, Miss Adelaide.’’ 

The office certainly looked neater when Ade- 
laide finally tucked her dust-cloth into the roaring 
stove. It looked different, also. A calendar 
had replaced the tattered tiger. An artificial 
palm waved its too green leaves above the safe. 
A damaged curtain, taken from stock, hung 
before the cupboard. ‘The desk, turned corner- 
wise, was bare except for a few new pencils, 
Adelaide’s fountain pen, a new scarlet 
penholder—thoughtfully provided by 
Adelaide for Mr. Gray’s personal use 
—and a new bottle of ink. Even 
the pigeonholes wore a Sunday air of 
unprecedented neatness, The enter- 
prising young woman eyed it all with 
complacency. 

But Mr. Gray did not. He reached 
town after closing time, three nights 
later, let himself in with his own 
private key, and went straight to the 
old-fashioned office to write a letter. 
No one knows exactly what happened 
during the first five minutes; but he 
spent the next thirty-five in a frantic 
search for his own battered penholder, 
twenty-five more hunting for his own 
particular kind of ink, another fifteen 
in digging up the stack of blue-lined 
paper that no longer occupied the right- 
hand corner of the fourth shelf of the 
familiar cupboard. By the time he had 
accumulated these articles and found 
the necessary envelope and stamp, he 
was too annoyed to be able to write a 
good letter. 

To calm himself, he reached for 
** Jacob Faithful,’ for he read and 
reread Captain Marryat, in preference 
to anything more modern. But 
**Jacob’’ no longer rested face down- 
ward on top of the southeast corner of 
the safe. 

Then Mr. Gray’s eyes sought the tiger’s. 
An exceedingly up-to-date girl returned the 
glance. 

“ll discharge Anderson by telephone,’’ 
muttered the angry merchant, ‘‘if this is his 
work !”” 

But Anderson, fortunately for him, had no 
telephone. 

The next morning, when Adelaide arrived, 
the office looked considerably worse than it had 
in the beginning; for her employer had spent 
most of the night restoring his ancient treasures 
to their proper places. 

**Yes, I did it all,’’ confessed Adelaide, eying 
with consternation the chaotic office. ‘‘But I 
thought you’d like it.’’ 

“Do you think so now?’’? demanded Mr. 
Gray, surrounded by scattered palm-leaves. 

‘*No,’’ returned Adelaide, remaining outside 
the railing, ‘‘I don’t.’’ 

‘Come in. I guess we’d better have a clear 
understanding in this matter. Do you see this 
book? Well, when I’m vexed or puzzled I like 
to read it—there’s something sort of slow and 
restful about old Captain Marryat. But I like 
to find him at home when.I reach for him. 
His home’s right here on top of this safe—not 
under sample packages of hand-shucked rice. 
Do you see that tiger? When I get tired of 
being tied down to business, I like to look at 
him. I’ve always had a fancy that I’d like 
to hunt tigers in tropical jungles, but I guess 
this is the nearest I’ll ever come to it. Anyway, 
I’d be lonesome without that picture.’’ 

“Tf ’'d known —’’ 

“Do you see this desk? It was father’s. 
So was that cupboard. This was father’s pen- 
I’ve a fancy for keeping things as 
nearly as possible as father left them. I’m used 
You see, they’ve been this 


ciently warm. She stood on her stool, reaching | way for over fifty years. Now you’re compar- 


for the tacks that upheld the tiger. 


‘What in the world are you doing?’’ asked | 


Julie La Tour, who served all French-speaking 
customers. 


| 


‘*Cleaning house,’’ replied Adelaide, dropping | 


atively new —’’ 
**1’m nineteen. ’’ 
**Just so. And you’ve lost several jobs —’’ 
Adelaide colored painfully. 


‘* Without knowing exactly why. Yes, I 
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thought so. Did you, by any chance, introduce | business methods, putting their belongings in | auxiliaries in producing results during crises of | an adaptability to time and circumstances which 


any modern improvements in the real-estate 
business, the bank building, the insurance office, 


or up in the city hall? Did you get in a little | Adelaide, suspiciously. 


missionary work on Judge Whitney’s spelling, 
and make a few alterations in Doctor Truscott’s 
queer way of keeping accounts? Did you think 
that ‘avenue’ looked finer than ‘street? when 
you lettered Gore & Pelham’s maps?’’ 


“‘l’m afraid I—well, I did try to improve | 


things a little.’’ 

“‘Just so,’’ returned Mr. Gray, whose eyes 
were entirely kind. ‘‘It’s a habit of yours, 
perhaps? A good habit to outgrow, possibly. 


| 


different places —’’ | combat or difficult attacks. 
** How—how did you know?’’ demanded| Wolseley states that intimate knowledge of 
| the science of war, intuitive perception, analyt- 
**Just guessed it. Perhaps they had to lose | ical summarizing and sound, rapid judgment 
you in order to be comfortable in their own are indispensable to great captains. He then 
offices. ’” | adds that there are certain qualities of character, 
‘*T suppose that means,’’ quavered Adelaide, | temper, and ‘‘charm of manner without which 
‘*that you’d like me to go?’’ no one can ever aspire to lead others.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ returned Mr. Gray, in the gentlest | 
of tones, ‘‘it’s this way, my girl. Your book- | 
keeping’s all right, you’ ve a good, clear head for 
figures, you’re a smart, capable young person; 
but those wretched modern improvements of 


WHY ALEXANDER WAS POWERFUL. 


URN now to the great commanders. 
A side-light is thrown on the personality 





You see, improving elderly, experienced persons | yours —’’ of Alexander by an incident during his 
like Judge Whitney, Mr. Newcomb, Doctor| ‘Suppose I promise to save them all for| pursuit of Darius through a desert country, 
Truscott or Mr. Nichols isn’t precisely what’s | myself?’’ where the conditions were so exhausting that-| 


expected of you. Why, I shouldn’t wonder if 
you were a real nuisance to them, breaking up 


their lifelong habits, trying to improve their | can live peaceably in the same cage.’’ 


THE PERSONAL FACTOR 


Ill. IN MILITARY LIFE 


BY MAJ.- GEN. A. W. GREELY 
U. S. ARMY 











S has been asserted that the 

: modern systems of organization 

: and consolidation tend dis- 
tinctly to discourage the spirit of indi- 
vidual effort and personal leadership 
which have worked such wonders in 
the past ages. As to individuality, the 
inaccuracy of such a generalization in 
the United States is shown by the 
fact that in the past half-century there 
has been a steady increase in the per- 
centage of inventors, who seek by 
personal ideas to modify the current 
methods of the world. Similar data 
are not wanting as to the rise of the 
so-called captains of industry. 

Efforts to supplant personality by 
impersonality have entered the domain 
of military life to such an extent that 
not a few military critics insist that 
mechanism and organization are now 
dominant factors in the art of war. It 
seems proper and timely, therefore, to 
point out in general terms the effect and 
importance of personality in military 
careers. 

In military life, as in other profes- 
sions, successes are of two kinds— 
apparent and real, primary and second- 
ary. 
portant station, with corresponding pecuniary 
benefits, has not infrequently been due in mili- 
tary service as elsewhere to the personality of 
the individual. 

In his well-known letters, Chesterfield, allu- 
ding to Lord Albemarle’s astonishing official 
success,—he being commissioned colonel of a 
regiment of guards, as well as holding other 
offices, —states that it was due neither to birth, 
estate, training, parts, application nor political 
abilities, but that it was owing to Albemarle’s 
pleasing manner and graces. 

“THE MASTERY OF FORTUNES.” 
& HE influence of personality in securing 
, advancement is largely due to manners 

: and breeding. Emerson says, ‘‘Give a 
boy address and accomplishments, and you give 
him the mastery of palaces and fortunes where 
he goes.’’ 

Let us rather turn to the influence of person- 
ality in promoting success in the highest forms 
of military activity, using as examples those 
soldiers who have enrolled their names indelibly 
on the scroll of fame. 

Here one must discriminate not only between 


the military and the civil genius of the great | 


The attainment of high rank and im-|! 





scarcely sixty of his soldiers could continue 
the march. Proffered water in the worst extrem- | 
ity, Alexander refused to quench his burning | 
thirst because there was not enough water for 
all. 

Doubtless the most striking illustration of 
personality as a factor in military life is afforded 
by the history of Hannibal. Of all great cap- 
tains, he only has never been described by a 
friendly pen. Yet all testify to his invariable | 
success in overcoming difficulties by military 
operations which are unequaled in the history 
of any other captain. 

With heterogeneous forces composed of many 


**Good!’’ cried Thomas Gray. ‘‘In that case 
you’ll do, provided you and Jacob and the tiger 
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SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY THURE DE THULSTRUP 


soldier, but also between his administrative 
qualities and those which exert a direct influence 
over hismen. Jomini has truly said, that one 
of the most important qualities of an army leader 
“‘will always be a great character . . . which 
leads to great determination.’’ 

This must be supplemented by professional 
knowledge, unerring judgment as to means and 
methods, accuracy of calculation, a constructive 
imagination, clear discernment, military pre- 
science and resourcefulness. 

Administrative ability and disciplinary meth- 
ods, whether in civil or in army life, are sue- 
cessful along similar lines. Prevision, judgment, | loyal to him. His greatness of character and 
experience, perception, pains, appreciation, | charm of personality were so potent that no 
diligence, justice and common sense are chief | subordinate ever betrayed him, and his men 
among the characteristics essential for these | stood by him to the very end, till Carthage 
purposes, yet all these qualities may be pres- | recalled him. 
ent and the commander none the Jess fail to| Always sharing the hardships of the common 
exercise a dominant personal influence on his | soldier, generous in his appreciation and mag- 
army. nificent in his personality, Hannibal exercised, 

|in camp or in battle, an individual influence 
over his men unsurpassed in the annals of 
military life. 

Cesar also owed much of his military success 
to his personality. Conjoined to his military | 
genius were oratorical talents, social gifts, an 
extraordinary memory, enabling him to recog- 
nize his soldiers, skill in judging others, and | 


different nationalities, in his seventeen years 
of war Hannibal never had to deal with a 
mutiny. 

lis control over men was due in part to his 
powers of oratory, in part to his personal charm 
of manner and his knowledge of men. One 
hardly knows whether his soldiers followed 
him under most trying circumstances more from 
depth of personal affection or from implicit 
confidence in him. 

He converted, within a few weeks, the wild 
tribes of Cisalpine Gaul into such faithful 
allies that these unstable people remained ever 


WOLSELEY’S ANALYSIS. 


@ DOUBTEDLY the genius of the! 
leader must be the dominant factor of 
success and his skill in the art of war 

rests chiefly on his intellectual faculties. Never- 

theless, qualities of heart and soul are potent | 
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guilds and other labor soci- 
eties, to enlist their codpera- 
tion. 

The children respond read- 





ily to the aid given them. 
Boys come by dozens to the 





|chium, where he 


the great captains whose 


| to lead us! 
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In that admirable study of recent German labor 
legislation, ‘‘‘The German Workman,’’ the work | 
of the Munich labor bureau for boys leaving 










HEN an | school is recorded. Munich teachers became 
American | interested in finding suitable work for their 


boy leaves | boys in 1903, and now the bureau, with “their 
school, he does not | help, has grappled with the question most 
always know what | successfully. 





sort of work he; Every year printed schedules of comprehensive 
wants or is fit for. | questions are sent to every head teacher of 
Or even when he/| the Munich schools to be distributed among the 


pupils who are going to leave the schools 
that year. 

The pupils are asked to put themselves in 
communication with the municipal labor bureau, 
which will advise them as to the choice of a 
vocation, and give them the best chance possible 
to secure work. 

Yearly circulars are also sent to all the trade 


knows exactly what kind of job he desires, he 
often does not know at all how to find it. | 
Such a job as he aims for may not exist within 
his opportunities of place and time. So the 
boy leaving school may drift into an unsuitable 
occupation, or, worse, into no occupation at all, 
in spite of an honest wish, originally, to work. 
In Germany they order these things better. | 


|a form of application, filled 


offices of the bureau, in search 
of positions as apprentice 
or beginner. Each brings 


up by himself, but signed by 
his teacher. 

When the bureau finds a 
place for him, he is notified 
by post-card, and presents 
himself for examination by 
the employer, wherever and 
whenever the latter may ap- 
point. 

Whether the boy takes the 
job or not, he must report to 
the bureau the result of the 
interview ; and this goes on until work is pro- 
cured which suits him and which he is able 
to do. 

For the direction of the boys, the labor bureau 
has prepared, with the aid of expert employers 
and medical men, a handbook of the industries 





was rarely at fault. His whole army loved 
him, and the Tenth Legion showed a passionate 
devotion to him that has passed into history as 
the standard of military fidelity. That he loved 
the men of this legion deeply seems beyond 
question. 

It was during his critical situation at Dyrrha- 
met defeat from Pompey’s 
superior force, that the value and 
Cesar’s personality were strikingly displayed. 
While steadily profiting by the defection of his 
opponent’s army, he lost scarcely a man from 
his own forces. 

The French Marshal ‘Turenne is another of 
relations with his 
troops were such as to win their steadfast affec- 
tion. He was so considerate and magnanimous 
that they called him ‘‘our father.’’ His old 
soldiers, when defeated under his successor, 
cried, ‘‘Give us Magpie ['Turenne’s war-horse 


power of 


The English general, Marlborough, great as 
a leader, was dearly beloved by his soldiers. 
Unerring in judgment of men, as well as of 
military situations, Marlborough so successfully 
cultivated the affection of his troops that they 
nicknamed him ‘‘Corporal John.’’ The spirit 
of sympathy which he displayed toward them 
and his remarkable serenity of temper gained 
him, says Wilkinson, ‘‘a devotion scarcely less 
than that which the Tenth Legion felt 
for Cesar or the Old Guard for Napo- 
leon.’’ 

When we turn to the lion warrio1 
of the north, Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, we find a man whose character 
and aims were nobler than those of the 
captains already named. He had such 
transcendent personal qualities as made 
his army devoted, body and soul, to 
him and to his great cause. Simple in 
court or camp, he always maintained 
his dignity. But he knew how 
unite with this a gracious complaisance 
suited to the occasion. His relations 
with his soldiers were rather as between 
a man and his comrades than between 
king and subjects. 

Handsome, affable in manner, elo- 
quent in speech, kindly in disposition, 
Gustavus inspired among his soldiers 
the greatest enthusiasm. Entering the 
Battle of Liitzen with the rallying and 
heartfelt ery of ‘‘God with us!’’ Gus- 
tavus there gave his life for victory. 

In considering American warfare, 
there are novel conditions of life and 
character to be recognized, We are a 
composite nation formed of various 
nationalities, and the average citizen 
of the earlier generations was a_ successful 
pioneer. This means a man of confidence, 
resourcefulness and individuality. 


lo 


HAT soldier of our Revolution, Francis 


THE “SWAMP FOX” AND HIS SOLDIERS. 
Marion, the “Swamp Fox,” well knew 


: this, and ‘‘loving a willing soldier,’’ 


adapted himself to conditions and times. Small, 
thin and reserved, Marion was yet gracious in 
deportment, convincing in speech, and knew 
how to stimulate service by public and effective 
rewards. 

He became the idol of his men. He unfail- 
ingly urged that they were fighting for their 
personal interests, and that success meant indi- 
vidual blessings. 

Interweaving his life with theirs, by his 
personality Marion stimulated confidence and 
enthusiasm of the highest order. 

In the war for the Union there were many 
instances where the personality pf the com- 
mander turned the tide of battle and insured 
victory. 

**Stonewall’’ Jackson, a deeply religious man, 
was inflexible in all matters of conscience. He 
led such a perfect life that his influence on his 
men was tremendous. ‘lo moral qualities he 
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open to a boy. This hand- 
book describes the different 
kinds of work, the qualifica- 
tions necessary to each, the 
of promotion or 
steady employment, the health 
conditions, the dangers and 
difficulties, the cost and time 
of training, and everything 
else which the boy and his 
parents ought to know before 
choosing his career. 

A ladies’ committee has 
lately been appointed to look 
after the girls, also, from the 
schools. So the young people 
of Munich have a first-rate 


prospects 


chanee for a good start in 
life. 
The idea is one which in 


spite of practical difficulties 
might surely be considered and 
adopted for use by American educators and 
social workers, as well as German ones. A 
system of this sort would be a blessing to many 
boys and girls leaving school in America 
to-day, and halting undecided and perplexed 
on the threshold of industry 


















































added a spirit of sympathy, a human interest, | most notably displayed his power over troops 
anda practical care. In return, his men followed | under adverse conditions and desperate circum- 
him with devotion. stances. The morning battle was lost during 
Another striking figure of the Civil War was | his absence, and he rode on the field only to 
Sheridan—‘‘ Little Phil,’? who, with fiery tem-| meet a stream of fugitives, wounded and un- 
per, coolness in the time of crisis, unshrinking | wounded. He put to shame and turned back 
courage and affectionate simplicity has not been | the armed men, and showed himself to the 
surpassed in our military history as a personal | reorganizing regiments. Instantly he dominated 
force. Sunny and convivial in his human rela-| the situation. Rapturous cheers broke forth, 
tions, he also made the welfare of his men the | the men faced the enemy, and victory was that 
work of his daily life. And well did they | moment assured. 
repay the care, generosity and affection which Of his magnetic power and personal force 
he gave them. They loved him with deep | Grant has said: 
devotion, and unfailingly responded to his de-| ‘‘Capable of doing all that is possible with 
mands in times of utmost stress. }any number of men, there is no man greater 
By his personal magnetism and influence he | than Sheridan.’’ 
twice stemmed the tide of defeat. A third time | In studying the careers of the great captains, 
he carried by assault an almost impregnable posi- | one finds certain characteristics in common, 
tion, and lastly turned a disastrous and seem- | which insured the devotion of the rank and file 
ingly hopeless defeat into a crowning victory. of their armies. Such commanders show solici- 
At Murfreesboro, personally leading his men | tude for the daily welfare of their troops, espe- 
at a critical moment, he checked the advance of | cially as to food and shelter, are companionable 
a confident enemy. When an overwhelming | in the field, frank in speech, and exercise an 
force broke his division at Chickamauga, he | even-handed justice. The more potent influ- 
successfully reformed its lines and held the new | ences involve rather the moral than the physical 
position. His inspiring presence during the | well-being of the soldier. Personality makes 
desperate assault carried his enthusiastic men | the perfect military chief—‘‘he who has gained 











| wash-bench and the pump, while round a brick- 
| paved yard were stable and barn, chicken-house, 
| cow-shed, silo, haystacks and corn-cribs. The 
farm itself was in a tiny valley edged about with 
foot-hills. Minna’s people were named Oswald, 
and were, of course, of German origin. R 

They were hearty in their inquiries and con- 
cern over the health and well-being of every 
member of my family. It helped to banish 
that unexpected sense of homesickness and 
strangeness threatening a fellow who had ex- 
actly what he had begged to have. 

After a bit I even remembered that I had 
questions of my own. ‘‘Did Schmitzy go to see 
that doctor ?’’ I inquired. 

Schmitzy, heavy-jowled, heavy-lidded, with 
| lanky hair over pale blue eyes,.and with two 
| hundred pounds for his seventeen years to carry, 
| paused in his consumption of a huge forkful of 
| food and looked at me. Did he even seem to 
| shake his elephantine head entreatingly ? 

Yet stolid, heavy as he was, he did seem less 
inert than I remembered him at Easter time; 
| his eyes were brighter, his skin a little livelier 

in color. 

**Go to see who?’’ asked Mrs. Oswald, his 

mother, big, kindly, active, always busy at 





over the works on the brow of Missionary Ridge. that unbounded, complete confidence which | something. ‘‘Minna, see to the child,’” meaning 


It was at Cedar Creek, however, that Sheridan | 
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entitles him to see, to think, to act for all.’’ 


® WIZARDS NUTSHELL 





Gy George Madden Martin 


“@if |ECAUSE truth grows at 

% B our door-step, we scorn it 

as a weed.”’ The ‘‘Wiz- 

ard’’ told me this when I was a 

youngster, but I was grown before 
I comprehended what he meant. 

In my small-boy days, which are 
not so long ago, my people used to 
spend one-half of the summer getting ready to 
go to the springs for the second half. That is, 
the feminine part of the family did. I spent my 
first half arguing vigorously against this enforced 
wasting of my second half; but because I was 
a boy, and the youngest of the family, nobody 
listened. 

The other male member of the family, father, 
although he was dad by name to me then, so 
invariably pleaded excess of business at the last 
moment—always with a suspicious twinkle in 
his eyes meeting the reproachful gaze of mother 
and the girls—that there was no mistaking his 
preference to be left at. home each year. 

This particular summer evening, with my 
chin in my hands, I sat on the porch step, 
my feet planted on the flagging, scowlingly 
thinking it over. Mother and the girls were 
next door, talking to Mrs. Esten and her girls, 
who also were getting ready to go to some other 
springs. What women and girls see in springs 
1 don’t know to this day. 

I concluded I would go in and talk it over 
with dad, who was reading his paper under 
the drop-light. My dad was a mighty reason- 
able man, as [ realized even then, having seen 
some boys’ fathers who wouldn’t so much as 
wait to hear a fellow out. 

Dad put down his paper as I came in, and 
looking back, I can see, too, that it has a 
tremendously good effect on a boy when his 
father meets him thus politely. 

Bill, my bulldog, white, with one black eye- 
patch, a waif whose broken leg I had tinkered 
with and set, and. whom I had then adopted, 
was at my heels. He hardly limped, and I 
was mighty proud of my work on Bill. I pulled 
him round to me and twisted his ears as I stood 
before father. 

**Il wouldn’t mind so much, if there were ever 
any other men or boys there,’’ I argued. 

‘*Men where?’’ asked dad. 

‘*At the springs. There’s nobody ever my 
size.’’ Iwas short and freckled and undersized, 
but I didn’t know that. ‘‘The only kids there 
last summer wore trimmed-around collars and 
had nurses.’’ And I dropped Bill’s ears and 
kicked at the rug fringe gloomily. 

‘*H’m/!’’ said dad. 

‘*You won’t come, you know you won’t!’’ 
I said, reproachfully. ‘‘Three days was all 
you’d put in there last year.’’ 

Dad had laid down his paper and was 
thoughtfully examining his hand. His hobbies 
at home were his grapes in the back yard and 
his roses. He had taken state fair prizes for 
both. He was an editor, and there was a 
weekly agricultural department in his paper. 
Ile had been out training a climbing rose before 
supper, and 1 could see he thought he had a 
thorn in his hand by the way he was looking 
at it. 

**Oh,”’ said I, ‘‘let me, dad !’’ 

It was like the girls when a new dress came 
home, or like mother when a baby came into 
sight, the way splinters and the like made me 
want to get at them! And loose teeth! 1 
remember 1 used to bribe the fellows with 








promise of apples and our Minna’s tea-cakes 
to hold on to their loose teeth till I could get at 
them, although, of course, 1 bad to keep it from | 
mother and the girls. 

Dad turned his hand over to me under the | 
light considerately. 
in! He let me fetch the tweezers from his 


tool-box ; he kept everything ship- 
shape that way. 

‘*What could be done with you, 
Tad, if you didn’t go to the 
springs?’’ he inquired. 

My name is Thaddeus Wilson 
Woolrich, after dad’s grandfather, 
a surgeon eminent enough to be 
remembered in his state and city to this day. 

‘*You couldn’t knock round here by yourself, 
if we let you stay at home,’’ 
father was continuing. He him- 
self was gone most of the day, 
and often into the night. 

‘‘There’s Minna’s,’”’ 
gested. 

Now Minna was our girl, and 
I once had gone up to her home 
with her for three days. She 
had seen me through mumps and 
measles, too,—mother taking mea- 
sles from me herself, if you'll 
believe it,—and Minna and I 


I sug- 


|me. ‘‘Does he want butter bread or toast bread ? 
Oh, he means did Schmitzy go to the advice 
doctor? Think of the child remembering! Why, 
yes, we made him go; we just kept after him 
until he had to go. Get your paper, Schmitzy, 
and show Minna and Thaddy what he told 
you.” 

Schmitzy obeyed like a big piece of mechanism 
set in motion by a stronger will. 

What he brought was an advertising handbill, 
its blank side bearing writing in a stiff and 
regular hand. 

Schmitzy and I, at our different schools, were 
both in the Fourth Reader; but as he handed 
it to me, and I knew that Minna was none too 
certain at ‘‘reading writing,’ I spelled it out 
for the party: 

“Special virtue for this case will be found in the 
waters beneath the Hanging Rock on Keeney, if 
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were good friends. 

She was going home for a rest 
while the family were at the 
springs, and Rachel, the cook, 
was to take care of father. Minna 
had been with us for five years, 
and Rachel, so far as I knew, 
forever. 

As I recall things, we didn’t 
have sO many courses as we do 
now, but we had more comfort in 
our servants. We were as fond 
of Minna as she seemed to be of 
us, and we knew all about her 
people—her father, who believed 
that kinder should mind; her 
mother, who sent down the good 
apple butter each year; her older 
brother, who was married and had 
a farm next to his father’s; 
Amelie, who stayed at home to 
help her mother; and Schmitzy, 
the youngest, aged seventeen, who 
was sickly, suffering from a 
strange and seemingly incurable 
ailment, called by Minna ‘‘the 
sleepy disease.’’ 

‘*Though he weighs two hun- 
dred pound and odd,’’ Minna 
always seemed to feel she ought 
to add. 

I, having been at Minna’s home 
this Easter just past, now knew 
the family, and I knew, too, the 
home-cured bacon and the great 





“| BELIEVE IN FRECKLES, KNABE, AND PEARS.” 


took Schmitzy to him myself. Any kind of 
| movin’—wood-pile, hay-field, didn’t make no 
| difference, so we saw to it he was kept a-movin’ 
at something. An’ I’ll see to it myself, after 
this, what for he won’t keep it up, an’ all those 
dollars spent on bottled medicines an’ him no 
better, an’ nobody suspectin’ all the while that 
little spring on Keeney of curin’ powers !’’ 

Now old Keeney was the biggest thing in 
the way of a mountain round there. It lay to 
the back of the farm, and it must have been 
two miles of hard climb to that point where the 
spring lay in its time-hollowed basin under 
the overhanging, fern-ledged rock. All of which 
I found out for myself by a trip up there with 
Schmitzy, who panted on the upward climb 
like some puffing engine. He cried a little, too, 
and sat down on a rock and took off his shoe 
to show me a blister it had rubbed on his foot. 
I was very thirsty when we got up there, 
although I was not so well sweated, perhaps, 
as Schmitzy. 

Looking down from Hanging Rock, we could 
see the farm right under us, but it took an hour 
to get back. I brought a bottle of the water 
|down to take home, awed by the qualities 
| attributed to it; but Amelie explained that the 
virtue went out of it with standing, which 
| was why Schmitzy must go to it. Reluctantly, 
| therefore, I poured it out, and returned the 
| bottle to Mrs. Oswald. 
| And I could testify to it that Schmitzy’s 
| father kept him moving afterward. To see 
| him rolling about at the business of the farm 
| was @ lesson in discipline; the sweat would 
pour off him in streams. Carried on irregularly, 
| as the treatment up to now had been, it had 
| done Schmitzy undoubted good, and even his 
mother had to admit that it was cheaper than 
those rows of bottles emptied in the past, and 
now thriftily set away for other uses. 

And if the water of Keeney was to be had 
for nothing, so was the advice of the doctor. 
He would not take pay, although he would not 
give you advice a second time, either. Take it 
or not, as you pleased, you could not come 
back for more. He was known far around to 
all the hill and valley farmers, 
it seemed; and while awe kept 
many from going to him, all told 
of the cures he had accomplished. 

For instance, old Pappy Ingra- 
ham had only to be poulticed 
with his wife’s own soft soap, 
and placed daily for half an hour 
in the virtues of certain waters 
caught during certain specified 
hours of certain rainfalls, said 
water heated to that particular 
point that best developed its vir- 
tues, to be cured of skin trouble 
of long standing; although, to be 
sure, Pappy’s horror of water was 
such, and always had been, it 
took two of the neighbors, the 
first time or so, to bring him to it. 

And the Widow Paget, who 
wove rag carpet for the whole 
countryside since her husband’s 
death, ten years before, was told 
to set up her loom under a thatch- 
ing in the buckwheat-field back 
of her, that the virtues of that 
particular soil might pass into 
her; and in one summer she was 
cured of her cough. 

These, and many more instances 
as wonderful, the Oswalds, and 
the neighbors coming of a Sunday 
afternoon to visit them, testified 
to and talked about, while I lis- 
tened, open-mouthed. 

Now this advice doctor lived 
about three miles from the Oswald 
farm, and after a time I began 
stealing off, to goand prowl round 
his place. The dwelling was a 
small, gabled house, set in a clump 
of cedars and pines, with a little 
greenhouse at one side, protected 
by a windbreak of arbor-vite. 
The tiny grounds were laid out 
with neat shrubberies, while be- 
hind was a small nursery, from 
which, I had been told, he sold 
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dishes of cream gravy, the huge slices of golden- | taken before tempered by the morning sun. Let | fruit-trees, small-fruit plants, evergreens and 


crusted bread, the peach marmalade, the big 
pitchers of milk, and the honest pleasure of 
Minna’s people at having me. And where a 
boy feels he is wanted, that’s where that boy is 
going to be if he can. 

‘*There’s Minna’s,’’ therefore I said to dad, 
suggestively. 

It was a thorn in his hand and a big one! I 
laid it on the white margin of the paper and 
gazed at it proudly. 


the daily draft be copious, and let the patient be 
well sweated by the climb.” 


‘*But Schmitzy hasn’t been keeping it up as 
he ought,’’ declared his sister Amelie, accu- 
| singly. “*He says it’s too far, and he wants 
| his breakfast first. ’’ 

‘*Ja?’’ said Schmitzy’s father at this, as if 
| hearing it for the first time, and turning his 
| big face, with its heavy brows, on the culprit 
sternly. ‘‘What for won’t he keep it up? 





| garden seedlings to the farmers. They sent for 
| him, too, for sick horses and cattle. 

He had been a real doctor somewhere once, 
people said, and could practise at it now, if he 
would, but had given it up to come here and 
live his own way, even doing his own little 
cooking. 

The first time or two that I went I prowled 
round, hoping to get a sight of him. And in 
the end it was he who caught first sight of me. 





**We’ll talk it over with mama,’’ said dad, | Nobody ain’t tol’ me he won’t keep it up!| Hanging round behind fence-posts, momentarily 


‘fand then we will have to see if Minna’s 
people will have you to board.’’ 

And that is how I came to spend all those 
weeks at Minna’s home that summer, 

We got there, 1 remember, for supper. 
was a double log building, with stone chimneys, 
and half-storied rooms up-stairs. My bed was 
in one of these, and smelled of new straw. 
There was straw, too, under the red and green 


| carpet in the best room down-stairs. 


| Wasn’t he seemin’ like a different creeter for 
|@ while after tryin’ it? We'll see what for he 
| don’t keep it up!’’ 


| I understood Schmitzy’s look of entreaty to 





| but his father already had it. 

| “He's to keep a-movin’, too,’? Mr. Oswald 
| was affirming, still referring to the miserably 
| dejected Schmitzy. ‘‘I hope he ain’t forgot 
| he’s to keep a-movin’ for some hours after 


| I had become interested in a fight between two 
| crows overhead ; and presently, when I turned, 
| the advice doctor was leaning over his fente 


| and regarding me with a twinkle. Afterward 


It | me now, and tried to catch his eye in apology, |I realized that his features were large and 


| homely, that his eyes looked peeringly through 
| heavy, square-framed glasses, that his hair was 
| scant and iron-gray beneath a broad-brimmed, 
| soft old hat, and that he wore jean trousers 


and a luster coat. Then I only knew that my 


We ate on the porch, which was latticed, at | takin’ the waters, or the virtues of them won’t | heart beat violently, as when a fellow is consid- 


It was a thorn, and deep a long table flanked with preserve-dishes and | be so well felt. 


big milk-pitchers. Behind the porch were the 


Any kind of movin’, the doctor 
said, Minna, when I asked him about that, I 


erably frightened. 
“Don’t know a single cure for freckles,’’ he 
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fellow I had seen him using about the country ; | 





told me, gravely, although his lips thrust them- 
selves out comically, ‘‘and don’t know as I’d 
tell you if I did. There is tremendous virtue 
passes into the blood from freckles.’’ 

He was laughing at me, this homely old 
man, with the square-tipped nose, the big, 
shrewd mouth, and the patches of gray beard 
under his chin like patches of snow under a 
hedge in late spring, but I didn’t mind being 
laughed at in this fashion. I drew nearer. 

**Can you seta leg? A dog’s leg?” I queried. 

‘If there is nobody to do it better,’’ he told 
me, and his lips pursed whimsically as he eyed 
me. He must have been about sixty I know 
now. 

‘‘Can you cure mumps and measles?’ I de- 
manded. 

**Not when there is a doctor to be had.’’ 

‘*What are you, then?’’ 

‘*A nurseryman.’’ His spectacles twinkled. 

I came still nearer the fence. ‘‘But you used 
to be a doctor, didn’t you?’’ I persisted. 

‘*Why do you want to know, knabe?’’ And 
because of Minna’s people, I knew what knabe 
meant. 

**Because I am going to be one,’’ said I. 

He opened the gate at this, and held out a 
big, blunt - fingered hand, earth-stained and 
horny. I allowed myself to be drawn in, 
although, in truth, the big-featured face brought 
thus close made my breath catch. I was only 
a little chap, and it brought back the big ogre 
faces in the story-books I had only just stopped 
believing in, for all it was so kindly. 

But presently I found myself sitting across 
from him on his door-step, while he brought 
forth from his pocket a fine early pear, which 
he handed to me hospitably. Its translucent 
yellow melted into translucent red, and its meat 
was all juice. 

**T had to make the money to study to be a 
doctor, knabe, after I was grown,” then he 
said, as gravely as if I were a colleague and 
an equal, ‘‘and there is such a thing as be- 
ginning too late. So after a while I gave it 
up, and came back to being a nurseryman, 
the same as I was raised to be in the old 
country.’’ 

‘‘Why ?”’ persisted I. 

‘You have to believe, knabe, to be.’’ 

‘*Believe what?’’ 

**TIn the virtues of what you dealin. Pruning 
and surgery, I allow you, are exact sciences. 
But I had waited too long. As for the rest, I 
believe in freckles, knabe, and pears, and the 
courage of conviction, which I didn’t have. I 
give in to quinin, though, I’ll allow, for valley 
fever.’? The big mouth and the square-framed 
glasses were laughing at me again. 

I thought it all over. ‘‘Haven’t you gota 
name, sir?’’ I inquired next. 

‘‘Surely. Schuler.’’ 

‘*He’s getting thin,’’ I here bethought me to 
tell him. 

**Who?”’ 

‘‘Schmitzy—Schmitzy Oswald. It took him 
three hours to get up there first. He doesn’t 
cry now, either. He can stay awake to play 
checkers some, too. He’s sweating thin.’’ 

‘*Schmitzy? Oh, the fat boy. He’s keeping 
at it? Then he is worth the saving.’’ 

‘*What’s a virtue, Mr. Schuler?’’ I here 
asked. 

‘*Virtue? Meaning such as that found in 
Keeney spring water? I see.’? The spectacles 
twinkled. ‘‘It’s the kernel in the nutshell, the 
every-day in the parable, the common hid in 
the vision. Because truth grows at our door- 
step, we scorn it as a weed. I can’t help you 
as to the freckles, though, knabe; they are a 
virtue in themselves. Come and see old Schuler 
again.”’ 

On my way home I passed Schmitzy in the 
Oswald woodland, which borders on the road, 
cutting briers. He was sweating like a cart- 
horse straining up a hill, but the red in his 
face was from other than this exertion, as I 
found. 

‘*Foxy Moseby, he came along the road there, 
Thaddy,’’ and Schmitzy laid down his scythe 
and approached the worm fence to tell me, ‘‘an’ 
he stopped, he did, an’ he called me ‘Fatty’ 
once again too often. An’ I got over the fence, 
I did, if he is ahead of me in class, Thaddy, 
an’ I smashed him!” And Schmitzy’s pale 
eyes fired. 

Some years after, looking up the word virtue 
in the dictionary, I found the derivation thus 
given: ‘‘From virtus, strength, courage, excel- 
lence, from vir, a man.’’ 

Looking back at it, it seemed to me as if I 
had witnessed the moment in which virtue 
entered Schmitzy. 

Eleven years later I went up to the Oswalds’ 
again. Minna was married and gone now, 
Amelie was married and gone, and Schmitzy 
was a big, powerful fellow, with a farm, a 
wife, and a small son of his own. 

But I, well on the way to becoming that 
doctor I had planned to be, had come up for 
something else. All these years I had remem- 
bered the advice doctor. He remembered me as 
he opened his door, having hearc from the 
Oswalds I was there. He greeted me with, 
‘*Well, knabe!’? He was eleven years older, 


to be sure, but he didn’t show it. 

In his little sitting-room were books on books, 
and micas and quartzes and ossified curios, 
results of his tapping-hammer, which as a little 
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and on a deal table by the broad, uncurtained 
window, its outlook commanding a full sweep 
of valley, hills and far blue mountains, were a 
number of trout flies and material for their 
making. 

‘*There’s quite an income in them, if you 
know your market,’’ said he, following my 
look; ‘‘besides,’’ and his eyes twinkled quiz- 
zically, ‘‘there is considerable virtue in a trout 
fly if properly prescribed. I recommend it to 
you. I have heard through the Oswalds that 
you are now a doctor. Oh, I allowed you 
quinin, in necessity, you will remember, myseif. 
And the bean of the castor-plant, Ricinus 
communis, or Palma Christi, pressed into oil, 
clears the system, that the virtues of plain food 
may be more readily assimilated.’’ And his 
lips, as of old, pursed at me comically. 

‘Why didn’t you tell Schmitzy, plain out, he 
ought to exercise?’’ I demanded. 

‘*Would he have done it?’’ returned the old 
man. ‘‘Or would his people have been enough 
impressed to make him do it?’’ 

**Or tell Pappy Ingraham he needed a bath ?’’ 

‘*Would he have taken one?’’ 

“‘Or the Widow Paget she needed sunshine ?’’ 





‘*Would she have thought she could spare 
the time to get it? Not so, knabe, not so. 
Because truth grows at our door-step, we scorn 
it as a weed. The Great Physician Himself 
wrapped truth in parable, that we might 
receive it. And what, young Esculapius, may 
I ask, have you found to be the three greatest 
virtues known to the pharmacopeeia ?’’ 

“*T have yet to decide,’’ I said, warily. ‘*What 
did you?’’ 

**Earth, air and water,’? avowed the old 
man, humorously, ‘‘though I do, I’ve admitted, 
allow you quinin, castor-oil and parable. 
parable, Esculapius, I have now well -nigh 
cleansed this valley of the patent nostrum and 
its venders. But you’ ve lost the freckles, knabe. 
Iam sorry for that. There’s very special virtue 
enters the blood through freckles.’’ 





My shingle goes up outside my newly painted, 
newly papered, newly tenanted office to-morrow. 
Father has given me everything university 
training at home and abroad can do for me. 
It’s for me, now, to do the rest. If it all, at 
the end, shall have resulted in my putting 
virtue into one single Schmitzy, I shall have 
lived to some purpose. 


THE ADVENTURE OF ONE LEG’ 


@Y Franklin Welles Calkins 





OG|PEAKING oneof A772 
ihe the perilous life Y fy 

‘ of trappers and 
hunters who had their 
headquarters at his trading- 
post, McHenry narrated 
the adventure of ‘‘ One 
Leg Pete’’ with a grizzly. 
*‘One Leg,’’ as the crip- 
pled trapper was usually 
called, had fought in the 
Mexican War, and had lost 
a leg—cut off below the 
knee—at the Battle of Mo- 
lino del Rey. 

Why this veteran, who 
drew a good pension from 
the government, should 
have chosen the arduous 
life of a trapper and hunter 
the trader did not know. 

‘He kept two boats at 
our fort,’’ said McHenry, 
‘fand they were quite the 
finest skiffs in our part of 
the country. During the 
open season one or both of 
these were moored by chain 
and padlock in the mouth 
of a small creek, and the 
oars were stored with me. 
One Leg did all his hunt- 
ing and trapping in one or 
other of these boats. He 
never left the river but to 
go a short distance up one 


of its numerous tributaries. When he could | 


catch a steamer in season, he would engage 
passage and go up the river, sometimes to the 
head of navigation, and then drift down to us, 
trapping and hunting on the way. 

‘*He escaped attacks of Indians, I think, by 
his friendliness toward them and by their respect 
for his crippled condition. A man demented 
or seriously crippled is seldom in danger from 
Indians unless they take him unawares; and 
that would not have been easy to do to One 
Leg. ‘There was no more wary and alert camper 
on the upper Missouri. He usually walked 
with a crutch, but sometimes by a curious foot- 
and-knee hop. 

**It was on the return from a wolf-hunting 
trip, about the middle of October, that this 
trapper met with his most thrilling adventure. 

“In his larger boat, One Leg was drifting 
down-river, three or four miles above the fort, 
when he saw some large animal swimming 
across in front of him. He plied his oars and 
quickly came up with the swimmer, which 
proved to bea grizzly. ‘The bear was frightened, 
and snorted, pawing water and churning up 
foam. Perhaps this commotion of the water 
was the reason One Leg’s shot was not more 
effective—for the trapper was an expert with 
the rifle. He fired an ounce slug at Ephraim’s 
head, and the bear ceased threshing, and floated 
up, apparently dead. 


‘*Being wholly unable to lift the carcass into | rapid and favorable to the boatman. 


his boat, the hunter slipped his boat-chain round 


the neck, fastened it with the padlock, and | 
He had no more than | 


took the bear in tow. 


reloaded his gun and taken up the oars, how- 
ever, when Ephraim rolled right side up and | 


began to wag his head, cough, and paw water. 
One Leg knew then that his bullet had glanced 
on the skull, inflicting only a scalp wound. 
He picked up his rifle, and was about to fire 
again, when the notion hit him that it would 
be novel sport to tow a live bear in at the fort! 
Chuckling with glee at the sensation he would 
create, he laid aside his rifle and took up the 
oars. 

‘*For a time it was an open question whether 
the bear wouldn’t drown, so One Leg drifted 
at ease while Ephraim fought back to his senses 
and blew the water out of his lungs. As soon 
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as he had a steady head, the bear 
began swimming to get ashore, 
and pulled away from the boat in 
steady and powerful strokes. The trapper 
had a hard fight to hold his game at the center 
. of the current, where alone he could hope to 
keep the animal afloat. 
**At that season the river was always very 
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“ONE LEG” SAW WHAT A MONSTER HE HAD CHAINED TO HIS BOAT. 


low. At many points its navigable channel 
was not fifty feet in width, with shallows and 
far-reaching sand-bars stretching on one or either 
hand. 

**At each of these narrows the bear would 
make fierce exertions to reach the nearest bar. 
By hard pulling and adroit management, One 
Leg steered his catch clear of a dangerous Jand- 
ing, until at last, at a turn, he misjudged the 
depth of water, and the bear suddenly reared 
himself in the shallows. 

**One tremendous pull at the chain as the boat 
bumped against a shelving bar, and the bear 
turned and attacked the skiff, half-capsizing it 
at the first stroke. 

‘One Leg had no time to take up his gun, 
so quick was the attack; and it would have 
fared badly with him had not the edge of the 
bar caved, throwing both bear and boat back 
into the current, which swept them past the 
danger-point. 

*“*The trapper would now gladly have used 
his rifle, but it was at the bottom of the boat, 
with two or three inches of water swashing 
over it. 

**He caught it up, put on a fresh cap, and 
tried a shot at the bear’s head; but the weapon 
missed fire, and he thrust it into a ‘cubby’ 
under the prow of the skiff, and took to his 
oars again. 

**For a time after this fracas the current was 
Yet the 
bear’s energy seemed inexhaustible, and at a 
sharp turn in a channel, where the run of deep 


| water was no more than twice the length of the 


boat, the trapper’s exertions wrenched an oar 
out of its open lock, and before he could recover, 
the bear had his feet upon hard sand. Instantly 
the grizzly lunged away toward a low bank, 
dragging the skiff in his wake. The drag was 
so light that the bear felt himself free for the 
moment. 

“If the trapper had had two good legs, he 
would now have jumped out of the boat; but 
he could neither run nor swim, he did not know 
what depth of water was in front, and he feared 
to attract the grizzly’s attention at such fearful 
disadvantage to himself. So he sat in his craft, 
being towed along rapidly. When they came 
upon hard ground the bear would find the going 
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much slower, and there One Leg must depend 
upon his crutch for a quick escape. 

“With this in one hand and his rifle in the 
other, he took the most exciting boat ride of lis 
life. The bear did not make straight for shore, 
but kept to a line of rippling shallows, where 
the long point of a bar extended out into the 
channel. Thus his run was two hundred yards 
or more. 

**As the water grew more shallow and the 
grizzly’s big hulk of body was exposed, One 
Leg saw what a monster he had chained to his 
boat. It was a shaggy old male of the largest 
size. When the boat began to drag, the bear 
stopped two or three times to snarl and snap at 
the chain; and the trapper, stooping behind 
the boat’s prow, believed that his time had 
come. The bear lunged on without seeing him, 
and when they struck dry sand, One Leg 
attempted to rise and jump. He was on his 
foot when the bear gave an extra yank, and 
threw him flat upon his back, not a little jarred 
in the fall. 

**The yanks continued, and before the trapper 
could recover, the grizzly had leaped upon the 
low bank, where he was brought up with a short 
turn. Witha roar of rage and fright, the animal 
wheeled, and swinging half-round, leaped to the 
slope below. One other mighty jerk, and the 
skiff rolled bottom side up, with One Leg under- 
neath! Guessing what was coming, the trapper 
let go his crutch, and clinging to his gun with 
one hand, caught hold of a fastened seat board 
with the other. 

**But the skiff was not dragged as far as he 
had expected. Its sharp prow, digging into the 
sands, quickly brought the bear toa halt. Then 
the caged trapper for some minutes had reason to 
be glad that he was under cover. The bear fell 


| upon the innocent craft tooth and nail, ripping, 


gnawing and roaring, while One Leg lay upon 


| sand, trying in the darkness to prick powder 


into the nipple of his gun 
tube. Would the beast be 
able to tear the siding off 
the boat before he could get 
his rifle into shape? This 
was the momentous question 
he asked while he fumbled 
nervously and ineffectually, 
handicapped as he was by 
his cramped position and the 
darkness. 

**But the skiff was of stout 
stuff, and the bear’s fierce 
clawing at its prow failed 
to make an opening. Again 
the grizzly made a break for 
freedom, and rushing side- 
wise, wrenched the nose of 
the skiff free, whirled the 
eraft half about, and was 
again brought up short, as 
its nose plowed into the sand. 
One Leg’s arm was caught 
under a rail in this turn, and 
his gun was pushed into the 
sands outside. He peeled the 
skin off his arm in pulling 
in the weapon, but made an 
opening which let in more light. Hearing the 
grizzly tearing at some of his effects, which had 
been spilled, he made the opening larger, and 
peered out, to see that the bear had fallen upon 
a bale of wolfskins, 

‘*The grizzly seemed to be wholly absorbed 
in this apparently purposeless havoc. Very 
possibly the strong, familiar odor of hated and 
thieving prowlers appealed to his instinct as 
the cause of all his trouble. 

**Nothing that had happened yet had so stirred 
One Leg. In his fierce anger at seeing one 
hundred dollars’ worth of fine skins ruthlessly 
ripped up, he forgot all other emotions. He 
tore at the sand, making a bigger hole under 
the edge of the boat, and in the light of this, 
primed and recapped his gun nipple. He had 
tried this when the bear was hauling him in 
the water, but the jerky motion of the craft 
had rendered it impossible. Ile felt reasonably 
certain now that the weapon would not miss 
fire, for the water had covered it but for an 
instant, and could not have soaked into its 
barrel. 

‘*Determined to save a portion of his peltries, 
he put a shoulder to the bottom of his skiff, 
to heave it up for a shot, when the bear, seeing 
the movement, fell upon the craft, batting the 
side until the ribs cracked. With cocked gun, 
One Leg lay upon his back, ready to fire through 
the first opening which should give him a chance 
for success. But the boat was intact when 
Ephraim, leaping over it, caught his chain 
under an oar-lock, and rolled it clean over 
again, bottom up. 

**Uncovered in this mélée, One Leg found 
himself sitting across from the bear, and the 
bear still fighting at his boat. The trapper 
brought his rifle up as the grizzly made a 
fresh pounce upon the skiff. Then the gun 
cracked. 

“When the beast had quit floundering, One 
Leg found himself standing over the biggest 
bear he had ever seen dead. He wanted mightily 
to bring in the whole carcass, but it was im- 
possible to load it, and so he contented himself 
with fetching away the pelt, head, claws, and 
the choicer steaks. The skin came into my 
possession in the way of trade, and was one of 
the largest | have ever handled.” 



































DOCKING AT NEW YORK. 


THE “LUSITANIA” 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
—- knows no national boundaries or race- 


distinetions. San Francisco is fighting the 
bubonic plague by methods discovered by Jap- 
anese biologists. 


nee Roosevelt recently received from the 
consul-general at Monrovia, Liberia, an 
elephant’s tail. This is the emblem of author- 
ity among African kings, and the elephant is the 
cartoonists’ emblem of the Republican party. 
So the humorists are amusing themselves by 
dark interpretations of the gift. 
ga are likely to do more walking and 
less riding in the future if the plans of the 
railroad companies are successful. The Penn- 
sylvania company has begun to organize a 
special police force to drive all tramps from its 
track and its trains. If it succeeds, the life of 
a tramp will lose one of its attractions. 
|" two ways the advancing years are cutting 
down the parade of the Grand Army. Not 
only is the number pathetically lessened at each 
recurring anniversary, but this year it was found 
necessary to consider again the shortening of 
the route over which the parade passes, and the 
provision of carriages for the rapidly growing 
number of those who can no longer make the 
march on foot. 


C— d’Ache, a French caricaturist, has 
invented a toy which bids fair to be as 
popular in Europe as the Teddy bears are in 
America. It is a wooden dog painted in fan- 
tastic fashion. ‘Che dog—he is not always of 
the same breed—was intended as a plaything 
for children, but the Paris women have taken 
such a faney to it that forty men are working 
every day turning out the quaint animals, and 
the inventor is getting rich. 
A interesting example of the direct participa- 
tion of government in trade is the attempt 
of Brazil to regulate the price of coffee by buying 
up a large quantity. Brazil has stored eight 
million bags, which cost about ninety million 
dollars. Meanwhile the natural movements of 
the coffee market have brought the price down 
so that the loss to the government if it ‘‘un- 
loaded’’ now would be many millions, Planters 
and importers are watching to see how long the 
government of Brazil will be able to maintain 
its speculative artifice under the weight of 
abundant crops in many coffee-producing coun- 
tries. 


pe who are dissatisfied with the present 
status of athletics in the public schools— 
and there are many of them—will follow with 
interest the course of the Boston school com- 
mittee, which is considering the advisability 
of introducing the West Point drill. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the drill at 
West Point accomplishes the main object of all 
athletic exercise—it gives its pupils a sound 
body and an erect, vigorous carriage that lasts 
them through life. Is there any school in 
America where football, baseball or all the 
sports together do this for the whole student 
body ? % 
Or hundred and fifty miles south of The 
Hague Conference another congress has 
been in session, which may in the long run 
do more for human health and happiness than 
the parliament of peace. This is the Interna- 
tional Pure Milk Congress. 
declared against the use of raw milk, and has 
advised the mothers of the world to use ‘milk 
brought to boiling-point, that is, Pasteurized. 
The central figure of the conference was Mr. 
Nathan Straus, whose Pasteurizing plant won 
the admiration of the congress. Mr. Straus 
will install at Brussels a working model of the 
plant which he has established in New York. 
yong souvenirs has become so common that 
some hotel-keepers, in grim humor, have 
their silver and linen marked, ‘‘Stolen from 
the —— hotel.’’ ‘The caterer who provided the 
luncheon for the Kaiser’s yacht, Meteor, lost 
nearly all the silver which he furnished for the 
occasion. An American naval officer who had 
given a lady visitor the freedom of the ship 
discovered that all the buttons on his dress 
uniform had been cut off. He had the courage 
to take her back to the cabin, provide needle 
and thread, and lock her in until the buttons 
were sewed on again. 


It has officially | 


An Italian war-ship | 


which visited New York harbor was so shame- 
lessly robbed that visitors had to be entirely 
excluded ; not long ago the Swedish war-ship 
which brought Prince Wilhelm to Boston was 
stripped, as one of the officers put it, ‘‘of 
everything but the anchors and the guns.’’ Such 
acts of vandalism, instead of being regarded 
lightly, ought to be called by their right name, 
and treated accordingly. 


| NN pewpad band on board a battle-ship served 
the purpose of a fog-horn last month, and 
prevented the wreck of a Norwegian collier. 
The collier, bound for Boston, lost its reckoning 
in the thick weather, and the captain was 
steaming slowly, listening for signals that 
would indicate the proper course, when he was 
astounded to hear the zoom-zoom-zoomity-zoom 
of a band coming out of the fog. He ordered the 
engines stopped and the anchors dropped, and 
waited for clear weather. When the fog lifted, 
he found himself in a narrow channel near 
| rocky ledges, and saw the battle-ship not far 
jaway. If he had gone a hundred feet either 
| way he would have been wrecked. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Seclusions ivy-hushed, and pavements sweet 
With immemorial lisp of musing feet. Lowell 
well. 
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THE OCEAN FERRY. 


he new Cunard steamship Lusitania made 
Z the trip from Queenstown to New York 

in five days and fifty-four minutes on its 
maiden voyage last month. This is six hours 
and twenty-nine minutes faster than the quickest 
previous passage made by the Lucania of the 
same line thirteen years ago. ‘The average 
speed was twenty-three and one one-hundredth 
knots an hour. 

The Lusitania has made the quickest trip 
between Queenstown and New York, but the 
| Kaiser Wilhelm II made the run between 
| New York and Plymouth in 1904 at an average 
speed of twenty-three and fifty-eight one-hun- 
dredths knots an hour, or more than half a knot 
an hour faster than the Lusitania. 

The new boat was built to make twenty-five 
knots an hour, and was expected to make 
twenty-four knots on its first trip. It will cer- 
tainly do better in the future, for no new 
machine runs well until it has ‘‘found itself.’’ 

Even though the Lusitania did not lower 
the speed record, its achievement is remarkable. 
It is the largest passenger boat afloat, having 
forty-five thousand tons’ displacement, or nine- 
teen thousand tons more than the Kaiser 
Wilhelm If. The Great Eastern, which, 
until a few years ago, was the largest steamship 
ever built, had a displacement not much more 
than half that of the new leviathan. 

The engines of the Lusitania are a combina- 
tion of the old-fashioned reciprocating pattern 
with the new turbine. Two of the four pro- 
pellers are run by turbines and two by the 
reciprocating engines, and the steam from the 
boilers, after being used in the cylinders of one 
set of engines, is turned into the turbines. 
The experiment of combining the two kinds of 
engines has proved successful so far as producing 
speed and reducing vibration are concerned. 

The four-day boat, that is, a boat that crosses 
the Atlantic in less than five days, cannot now 
be far in the future. It is certain that the 
Lusitania can cut at least an hour from its 
record, and that will bring the time under five 
days. 


*» 
THE SINN FEIN MOVEMENT. 


new political organization has arisen out 
A of the Gaelic revival in Ireland. It 

followed the publication two or three 
years ago of a series of newspaper articles on 
the passive resistance of Hungary when the 
Magyars, from 1849 to 1867, refused to take any 
part in the management of Hungarian affairs 
under Austrian institutions. Irishmen urged 
that a similar policy be adopted in Ireland, and 
the Sinn Fein Society—pronounced as if spelled 
“shin fane’’—was organized. The two words 
are Celtic, and mean ‘‘ourselves alone.’’ 

The plan is to govern Ireland by a national 
council of three hundred, to enforce the laws 
through courts of arbitration, and to ignore the 
acts of Parliament and the existing courts until 
such time as Parliament shall grant complete 
home rule. As a further strategical move, it is 
proposed to send no Irish members to Parlia- 
ment—in short, to sever relations with the 
government of the United Kingdom. 

Such a policy succeeded in Hungary, and the 
members of the new organization hope it may 
succeed in Ireland. The Nationalist party, 
which is seeking home rule by act of Parlia- 
ment, and is waging its warfare in the House 
of Commons itself, is not in sympathy with 
the new movement. The Nationalist leaders 
profess to see a better prospect for home rule 
than ever before, and have announced their 
determination to make no alliance with any 
party which does not put home rule at the head 
of its parliamentary program. 
| The failure of the Liberal administrative 
/ council bill at the last session of Parliament 
| Was due to the opposition of the Nationalists, 
who hope that they can force the ministry to 











frame a genuine and thorough home-rule meas- 
ure at an early date. 

In the meantime the Sinn Fein organization 
is gaining strength. Its system of government, 
disregarding the legal authorities, is in operation 
in several districts, and a national council has 
been organized. 

* ¢ 


CHOOSING GUESTS. 


Shut fast the doors to narrow-minded Pride, 
To thoughts of generous doing open wide. 
Selected. 
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“COMPANY MANNERS.” 


“ other has five daughters, and three of 

M ’em have good homes, where you’d 

think she might content herself. But 

now she’s paralyzed, and she boards, and is 
taken care of by a stranger. 

**TIt seems wrong, and I suppose there’s more 
than one to blame; but I’ve often noticed in 
this world that in sickness or in health we save 
our bad tempers for our kin, and our politeness 
for other folks. They say blood’s thicker than 
water, but the only sign I’ve ever seen of it is 
that blood relations make free to be hateful to 
one another. ’’ 

The little seamstress told a bitter truth which 
applies to thousands of families where, if the 
bond of affection exists, the evidence of it is 
sadly lacking. 

**To be at home’’ means too often to be rude 
and selfish and lawless. 

**You children must get on your company 
manners for Aunt Sophy’s visit,’’ said a mother 
to her noisy brood, 

‘‘Why? 1 thought aunts were home folks!’’ 
said a logical boy. 

‘*No, indeed! Aunt Sophy would be shocked 
if you treated her like home folks. ”’ 

‘*Well, 1 don’t care if she is shocked. Com- 
pany manners are all nonsense, anyhow.’’ 

So seamstress and boy put the wicked heresy 
in a nutshell. ‘‘Manners are all nonsense!’’ 
‘*Free to be hateful to one another !”’ 

The home where that ugly creed is held is 
sure .to produce a harvest of miseries, if not 
of heart-breaks. The one safeguard against 
the bickerings and misunderstandings which 
always lurk ready to destroy domestic happiness 
is the simple rule that nothing is too good for 
home — manners, clothes, gifts, thoughts — the 
best of all for the nearest of kin. 
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THE PRISON CONGRESS. 


n olden times the jailer was a dark-visaged 
| executioner who clapped his victims into 

the dungeon and turned a ponderous key in 
the creaking lock. He was the official punisher 
of bad men, and it was his business to make 
the prisoners as unhappy as possible. With the 
change in the conception of punishment, by 
which remedy and prevention, not vengeance, 
inspire the treatment which society reserves for 
offenders, there came also a change in the 
manner of men who manage the prisons. 

The Prison Congress, held in September at 
Chicago, would have surprised any casual visitor 
who had derived his ideas of jail and jailers 
from old novels. Here were met together hun- 
dreds of wardens, chaplains, prison superin- 
tendents, sociologists, physicians, to discuss not 
only the practical administration of prisons, but 
the relation of prison discipline to our system 
of justice. 

The Attorney-General of the United States 
spoke from the point of view of jurist. The 
head of the Volunteers of America described 
their method of helping discharged prisoners to 
get honest work. ‘The lawmaker learned from 
the jailer what are the conditions of prison life, 
and how they affect the criminal; the jailer 
learned more about the story of his charges 
before and after they came under his care. The 
effect of such unification of ideas will improve 
the criminal code, its administration, and the 
entire relation between society and the criminal. 

The necessity for improvement is shown by 
the declaration of the general secretary of the 
National Prison Association that ‘‘No county 
or state in the Union is satisfied with its methods 
of confining and caring for its prisoners.’’ ‘That 
improvement will come in directions urged by 
generosity, humanity, but not by sentimentality, 
the words of a student of prison work give 
reason to hope: ‘‘The wardens, the actual prison 
managers, are the finest lot of men you ever 
saw—great physique, earnest, intelligent—no 
nonsense, but big-hearted and kind.’’ 
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CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES. 


ith what seems to be greatly increased 
W frequency, the newspapers of all parts 
of the country report ‘‘ clandestine 
marriages,’’ ‘‘runaway matches,’’ ‘‘romantic 
elopements’’ and ‘‘impromptu weddings. ’’ 
This class of news is almost always treated 
lightly, as if the whole affair was a huge joke. 
There are jesting remarks about the astonish- 
ment of friends of the young couple, and jocular 
speculations as to whether or not papa and 
mama will forgive them. Usually there are 
pictures of the bridal pair. _ 
To a sensitive nature the bandying about of 
the most serious and sacred event in life must, 





in itself, be repugnant. But it is not this 
alone, nor the unpleasant gossip that follows, 
which makes a runaway or clandestine marriage 
a thing to beavoided. Such marriages are often 
but the impulse of a moment, an irrevocable 
act committed without proper deliberation. 
More than this, there are the parents to be 
considered. Young people can hardly imagine, 
much less know, what it means to a father or 
mother to get the first news of the marriage 


|of a son or daughter from a telegram or the 
|columns of a newspaper. 


No right-minded 
child will ever strike such a blow. 

Neither clergy nor civil officers have been 
blameless in this matter. There are cities in 
both the Eastern and the Western States where 
young people can be married at any hour and 
without having to answer too many questions. 
In almost every large city can be found one or 
more ministers who smirch their high calling 
by their readiness to perform the marriage 
ceremony with complacency for all who apply. 

It is worthy of note that the Roman Catholic 
Church, which has always guarded and exalted 
the marriage state,—and owes much of its 
strength to that fact,—has just now, in a 
papal decree, promulgated rules which make 
clandestine or hasty marriage almost impossible 
to Catholics. 
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MONTE CARLO. 


recent horrible tragedy, of a kind not 

unrelated to other crimes which have 

had a similar origin, has again called 
Monte Carlo into more than the usual notice. 

If a man were to hunt the world over he could 
hardly find a place which more absolutely fits 
the lines 

Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile, 


than does the little principality of Monaco, in 
the choicest part of the Riviera; and yet it is 
known as ‘‘the plague-spot of Europe’ and 
the ‘‘international nursery of crime.’’ 

Two popular British novelists, Hall Caine 
and Max Pemberton, have lately discussed in 
the London papers the evils of the place and 
the possibility of suppressing them. 

The gambling games which have made Monte 
Carlo famous—or infamous—the world over are 
carried on by a company which pays all the 
expenses of the government of the principality, 
and gives the Prince of Monaco three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year besides. 

The prince himself, instead of being the roué 
one might expect, is a most cultivated and 
amiable gentleman, who is recognized as the 
leading authority in Europe on oceanography. 
But he does not gamble. The people of Monaco, 
too, are quiet in their tastes, modest in their 
style of living, and contented. But neither do 
they gamble. 

Of the visitors, many of course go for the 
climate and scenery, but more are there to try 
a ‘‘system’’ by which they hope to ‘‘break the 
bank’’—a hopeless task. 

The suicides, crimes and other tragedies traced 
to Monte Carlo are uncounted. But the at- 
tendants are both courteous and sympathetic. 
‘*Monsieur has been unfortunate,’’ says one of 
them to a ruined man. ‘‘He has lost all? 
Truly most sad! Have the goodness to allow 
us to advance monsieur a trifle”? He slips 
him a hundred dollars, and continues, ‘‘Of 
course monsieur will not do anything rash, but 
—perhaps it would be well to go quite away 
for a time.’’ Suicides on the spot are not 
regarded with favor. 

There are, of course, international difficulties 
in the way of suppressing Monte Carlo, but 
they are not insuperable. 
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tis no longer possible to doubt that the natives 
of New Guinea use spider-webs for fishing-nets. 
A medalist of the Royal Geographical Society, 
who has lately been travelling in New Guinea, 
reports that the natives bend the tip end of a long 
bamboo rod in such a way as to make a loop five 
or six feet in diameter. They set up this arrange- 
ment in the forest where the spiders are thickest, 
and wait for the insect to weave her web in the 
loop. The web has a mesh about one inch square 
at the outside, which gradually decreases in size 
to not more than an eighth of an inch square at 
the center. The native uses this as a scoop-net 
as he stands in the stream and dips the fish out as 
they come near. It is strong enough to hold fish 
weighing a pound. The spider which makes it 
has a body about the size of 4 small hazelnut, 
with legs that spread out two inches. 
oincident with the centennial anniversary of 
the launching of Fulton’s steamboat Clermont 
is revived the legend that the boiler of the boat 
was made from copper cents. The early copper 
coins of the country were, as are the gold coins of 
the present, worth their face value as metal. It 
frequently happened that the easiest way, and not 
a costly way to get copper for use in the arts, was 
to collect the coins and melt them. There is nd 
record, so far as known, of where Fulton did get 
the copper for the boiler, but when a coin col- 
lector attempted to secure a cent dated 1799, he 
discovered that cents of that date were rare, and 
that it was not much easier to find a cent of 1804, 
yet more than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
cents were coined in 1804 and nearly a million in 
1799. 


thnologists have lately advanced the theory 
that the horse had as much to do with the ex- 
termination of the buffalo on the Western plains 






































as had the rifle, and perhaps more. Evidence is 
said to be abundant, not only that the buffalo was 
little hunted before the Indians obtained horses 
from the Spaniards, but that the Indians did not 
even inhabit the great plains with which in 
modern times they have become, so closely asso- 
ciated that they are even known as “plains In- 
dians.” The plains had rich grasses, but not the 
fish or small game, or the agricultural oppor- 
tunities which the Indian required; and with his 
crude weapons he could not capture the buffalo 
on foot. The advent of the horse changed all 





this. The ease with which mounted men could | 


overtake and kill animals which existed in great 
numbers and furnished both food and shelter was 
the cause of the migration of whole tribes. This 
suggests, too, a reason why the wealth of the 
plains Indians has always been reckoned in horses. 
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SELMA’S PREFERENCE. 


he first day Selma came she made gingerbread, 
and put eleven teaspoonfuls of soda in it. 
“You ask me ’leven,”’ she explained to her dis- 


appointed mistress as they surveyed together the | 


sickly colored result. 


| thought that his royal wife should be consulted as 


“No, Selma, I said one. Oh, I must have said | 


‘a level teaspoonful.’ ” 

“That’s so,” Selma agreed, triumphantly. 

“She looks so sweet and bright,’’ Mrs. Vankuran 
confided to her husband that night, “that I can’t 
help giving her credit for more intelligence than 
she has.” 

“Oh, I imagine the intelligence is there,” he 
answered. “It takes patience, of course, to teach 
them, but she comprehended perfectly when IL 
spoke to her.” 

“Yes; and what did you say? ‘Good evening?’ 
You'd have a merry time, though, teaching her to 
cook, with your vocabulary. Your mother told 
me herself that even your baby talk was in words 
of three syllables.” 

“Nonsense!” But he laughed as he said it. 

A month had passed when Mrs. Vankuran came 
smiling into her husband’s study. 

“Pve just had one of my ridiculous encounters 
with Selma,” she said. “I noticed the three layers | 
of her cake spread out in the pantry, and said, 
‘O Selma, you burned one, didn’t you? That’s 


too bad!’ To my surprise, she straightened up | 28 one described in Gertrude Vanderbilt’s “Social 


and answered, ‘No.’ ‘Why, yes,’ Ltold her. ‘Don’t 
you see this black edge?’ ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I see 
burned, but not too bad.’ 
saucy, so L rebuked her, and she got solemn, and 
I don’t know where it might have led if she hadn’t 
happened to say, almost with tears, ‘Not two bad 
—one bad.’”’ 


| and accordingly w rote to the German Emperor. 





| 


| 


I thought she was being | 


“There’s a lesson for you, though,” Mr. Van- | 


kuran rejoined, after the laugh. 
you avoid idiomatic expressions.” 


“I'd suggest that 


At that instant Selma appeared in the doorway | and began a game of ball. 


to say that the Chinese laundryman was there, and | 
wanted to know how soon he must bring back Mr. 
Vankuran’s linen. 

“Tell him there’s no immediate exigency,” the 
master of the house replied, carelessly, and bent 
to his writing, while Selma stared. 

“No hurry, Selma,” Mrs. Vankuran supple- 
mented, but before the door had fairly closed 
behind the girl, she turned on her husband. “Of 
all messages to send to a Chinaman by Selma! 
‘No immediate exigency,’” she quoted, merrily. | 
“When you’ve studied Anglo-Saxon simplicity as 
long as I have, sir, U'll ask your advice about 
idioms and things.” 

It was undeniably her hour of triumph, but her 


| 


' and again a soldier would catch it on the tip of his 


| her fortune flying through the air, at the mercy of 


| 


humbled husband would have given much to hear | 


a little dialogue which took place between mis- 
tress and maid the next day. 

“Mr. Vankuran talk nice English—more nice as 
Mrs. Vankuran,” the girl announced, calmly. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Oh, his words sound so high! 1 like ver’ much | 
learn his English.” 
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THE REVELATION. 


here were two in the office waiting for the 

surgeon, a girl whose beautiful gown and pale 
face told of wealth that had not been able to win 
for her the gift of health, and a young woman a 
few years older, plainly, almost shabbily dressed. 
The younger waited passively, but the older 
walked back and forth with uncontrollable nerv- 
ousness. Finally she stopped beside the chair of 
the other. 

“Please forgive me,” she said, ‘‘but I’m so fright- 
ened. I’ve got to have an operation—I’ve come 
for the last arrangements. I suppose I'm a 
eoward, but I feel as if I must run out that door 
in one minute more.” 

The girl looked up at her, smiling. “They will 
be very good to you,” she said. “I’ve been through 
it.” 

“You?” Then slowly, “If you stood it, I sup- | 
pose I can.” 

“You will be surprised,’ the other told her. 
“You will be glad in ways youdon’t guess. I was.” 

“But you weren’t alone. Oh, [ haven’t any right 
to bother you, I know, but it—it smothers me to 
think of it! I suppose it’s my fault. I haven’t a 
soul belonging to me, and I didn’t make friends 
with the others in the shop. I wish now that I 
had. It’s so terrible to think that there won’t be 
a soul to care!” 

The girl with the beautiful gown smiled again. 
“That is what you have to learn,” she said—‘that 
people care. It’s worth the suffering. When do 
you ‘go to sleep’? To-morrow? You will not be 
told, but Lam going to come and inquire for you; 
you may know that I shall have been here.” 

“But I'm a stranger!” the other cried. 

“No,” the girlanswered, “you are not a stranger. 
You’ll understand after to-morrow.” 

She had been “to sleep.” As the confused dreams 
passed something still persisted—something pink, 
like sunrise and fragrant. Finally, with a gasp of 
wonder, she realized. They were roses—such roses 
as she had never seen in her life. She closed her 
eyes to keep back the weak tears. The girl had 
kept her promise. 

Later there were questions to ask—very slowly. 
Those pansies? A little boy in the opposite room 


| 





| 


| ronage was desired, and that as a sample of the 





| sent them in, the nurse told her. And the little 


country roses? 
“An old lady in Ward B. She is coming in to 
see you as soon as you are ready for visitors.” 
The girl thought over it two days—thinking was 
very slow work yet. Then she beckoned the nurse. 
“I want to send some of my flowers—to some- 
body that’s lonely,” she said. 
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HE DID NOT CARE. 


ccording to a story—which the Bellman prints 

with the comment that it may not be true— 

the late Prince Bismarck once snapped a link in a 

chain of precedence which promised to be endless. 

The tale was brought to mind by the recent re- 

tirement of Lord Archibald Campbell from the 
| active management of Coutts’s Bank in London. 


Lord Archibald fell in love with Miss Janey 

Callander, and went to his father, the Duke of | 
| Argyll, for his ge al of the engagement. | 

“Pm delighted ; nothing could be better,” said 
the duke. “But hadn’t you better let me speak to 
Lorne? He might think we ought to consult the 
princess.” 

So to his brother, the Marquis of Lorne,—now 
the Duke of Argyll. ,—they went, and he certainly 


to who should be admitted into the family. 

“If Archie likes her, she suits me down to the 
ground,” said the princess, impulsively. “But 
you know, I think I ought tos — to the Queen.’ 

Her late majesty graciously approved of the 
match. 

“But, Louise, I think I ought to consult our 
German cousin first,” she said to her daughter, 


The Kaiser—the present Emperor’s grandfather 
—remembered having met Miss Callander, and 
approved of the match, but left his letter’ open 
because he did not care to answer finally without 
— Bismarck. 

The Kaiser found his chancellor, and telling him 
of the proposed alliance, asked what he thought. 

Bismarck blew a cloud of smoke before he 
answered his sovereign. 

“Me?” said he. “Oh, I don’t care.” 
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A GOLDEN BALL. 


| gee no game of ball, by professional or 
college team, was ever watched with such 
| inner interest but with such outward indifference 


History of Flatbush.” It happened in Revolu- 
tionary times, when the British soldiers were 
stationed on Long Island. The inhabitants had 
hidden their valuables in all possible places. One 
lady concealed some gold coins in a ball-shaped 
pincushion of the kind worn by the Dutch house- 
wife, suspended at her side. 


She was sitting sewing one day when a party of 
British soldiers entered the room. A young officer, 

spying what to him was a novelty, cut with his 
| sword the ribbon by which the cushion was hung, 


Soon the rest of the company joined the sport. 
| Bolstoreusty, from hand to hand, the ball was 
| batted to and fro. It was roughly snatched and 
ao | and sometimes it fell into the ashes of the 
fireplace, and barely escaped conflagration. Now 


os and send it spinning on with a rent in its 
side. 

Every moment threatened to reveal the precious 
contents. To show the least anxiety was to betray 
the secret, and the owner was forced to sit un- 
moved, apparently intent on her work, and to see 


the enemy. t last the cushion, torn and battered, 
but still guarding its treasure, was returned to Its | 
mistress, and the intruders, tired of their play, | 
| left the house. 
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A JOKE ASTRAY. 


n English clergyman confesses in the London 

Tribune that once, relying on his hearers’ fund 

of humor, he made a joke at a public meeting, and 
was sorry for it very soon afterward. 


He was the speaker at a meeting in Cornwall 
| and at the close of his speech was complimented 
on his knowledge of the Cornish dialect. 

“Well,” he replied, “that is easy enough to under- 
stand, because I was a minor myself until | was 
twenty-one — of age.”’ 

“Very praiseworthy, indeed!” cried out a gentle- 
man from the audience; and nobody seemed to 
realize that every man was a minor until he was 
twenty-one. 

At the end of the week the clergyman received 
a copy of the local new —— containing an ac- | 

count of the meeting. nh response to a vote of | 
thanks,” ran one paragraph, “the reverend gentle- | 

man explained his fami iarity with the Cornish | 
dialect by the fact that he himself worked in the 

Cornish mines until he was twenty-one years of 

age. 
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MISDIRECTED ENTERPRISE. 


pp in the country of hustle the hustler occa- 
oo turns up a little late in the game. 


pg s the New York Sun, Prof. Edmund 
Burke of the vollege of the City of New York re- 
ceived a letter from a press-clipping bureau. 

The letter informed the professor that his pat- 


bureau’s work he would find enclosed a clipping 
from a speech by President Roosevelt in which he 
had quoted the professor’s words. 

Professor Burke read the clipping nearly through 
before he realized that the President was quoting 
from Edmund Burke’s “Speech on © ‘onelliation 
with the American Colonies” in 1775. | 
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TERRIBLE FATE. | 


here is something which will appeal to every 
American in the horror of a fate invoked upon 
Henry James, Sr., by his son, the novelist, and 
recorded in the letters of E. L. Godkin. 
The young man had been worsted in argument, 
and exclaimed : 
“Then may your mashed potatoes always have 
lumps in them?’ 


e® © 


DOUBLE PROTECTION. 


. wish,” a lady recently said to her husband 
with what Punch discreetly terms “consider- | 
able emphasis,” “I wish you wouldn’t always sit | 
on the piano-stool when we have company. 7 
i knows you can’t play a note.” 


“Neither can anybody else when I’m sitting | 
| there, ” returned the sage. 
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The home woman likes most to 
please the home folk, to 
brighten the home meal with 
the best at her command ; for 
this purpose she serves 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Dessert confections that com- 
bine so perfectly with every form 
of dessert that she has for daily 
service a constantly increasing 
variety of delights. 


In ten cent tins, 


also in twenty-five cent tins. 
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Chill Fall Nights 


Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are 
chilly and damp, the room in which you sit should be 
warm and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. Touch a match 
to the wick—turn it up as far as it will go. You can’t 
turn it too high, the Smokeless Device prevents. Heats a 
large room in a few minutes and can be carried 
easily from one room to another. Handsomely 
finished in Nickel or Japan. Burns 9 hours with 
one filling. Every heater warranted. 


the best 1 
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nt pur- 

es. Gives a 

clear, steady light. Made of brass ee and nickel 

plated. Equipped with the latest improved central draft 

burner. Handsome ;=— simple —satisfactory. Every lamp 

guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, 

write to our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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N* for men to reap or sow, 
It’s as wild and wide as snow— 
Red men found it here untended 
With its seed-stalks all up-ended 
Lance-like, countless, plumed and splendid ; 
And that fairy soldier-show 
Still it keeps in sunny dingle 
Where the elm-tree stands up single 
Sentry down the old fence row— 
Still it holds its mimic muster 
Where the oak-tree cronies cluster, 
And the sunlight winks down on it when the limbs 
swing to and fro. 


Nature’s homespun this, for wear 
Fadeless round the fading year; 

Other vesture has she rarer, 

Roses for a day are fairer, 

Autumn woods a while may share her 
Favor, yet is naught so dear 

As this tufted velvet sprangled, 

Knee-deep, crisply sweet, and spangled 
Thick with flawless dewdrops clear; 

Drifting wintry snows may hide it, 

Drought and parching winds betide it, 

But it keeps its dewy freshness though the world 
around is sear. 


Blue they call it, but it’s green, 
Touched with palest silver sheen— 
All things love it; sleek herds grazing, 

Redwings o’er it anthems raising, 
Most of all, some fond eye gazing 
That has long in exile been. 
Even the steep it mantles, showing 
Subtler curves than waters flowing 
Down some giant ledge unseen, 
And from many a desert dreary 
Homesick hearts and eyes aweary 
Turn, as schoolboys turn to water, to the blue- 
grass cool and clean. 


HIS HEART’S DESIRE. 


or many decades ‘‘Father 
F Holmes’’ had been re- 


certain New England village. 
He was feeble, but still 
came to church on Sundays, 
and sometimes to the mid- 
week meeting. 

He had seen many sorrows; had lost his 
wife, his children, his fortune; yet his was 
ever a cheerful face to meet, and his patience 
and bravery endeared him to every one. His 
genial greeting even the boys of the congrega- 
tion enjoyed. 

One particularly cold night the friends were 
surprised to see Father Holmes coming to meet- 
ing. Slowly he walked to his accustomed seat 
and gave his usual greeting to the minister. 
The meeting that night seemed pervaded by a 
spirit of gratitude and optimism, and there was 








vered and loved in a/| 


| he’d never had the satisfaction of knowing he’d 
| helped some one to the better way of living. It 
seemed as if one of us must want to choose 
right there to lead a Christian life. Then, all 
at once, I began to feel as if 1 wanted to be 
that one. And so,’’ he added, simply, ‘‘I 
made up my mind to come and tell you.’’ 

‘‘There’s one more person you must tell,’’ 
said the minister, as, after a few more words, 
the boy rose. ‘*You’ll see Father Holmes ?’’ 

Only a few words passed between them, but 
the boy will never forget the fervent ‘‘God bless 
you!’’ as the old man placed a hand on each of 
his shoulders, nor the light which shone in his 
face as he looked into the lad’s steadfast eyes 
and knew that at last God had given him his 
desire. 

* © 


‘HAMLIN, THE BAKER.” 


hen Cyrus Hamlin was a student at Bow- 
W doin College he added something to his 

studies which was not a part of the cur- 
riculum, a providential elective, as was proved 
many years later when he became president of 
Robert College in Constantinople, and when the 
necessity for good bread for the soldiers of the 
Crimea was brought to his notice. In “Cyrus 
Hamlin, Missionary, Statesman, Inventor,” the 
story is given: 


One day at Bowdoin, Professor Smith delivered 
a lecture on the steam-engine to Hamlin’s class, 
not one of whom, perhaps, had ever seen a steam- 
engine. Those were the days of the stage-coach 
| and the ox-team. : 
| After the lecture he said to Professor Smith, 

“I believe I could make an engine.” 

The professor replied, “I think you can make 
anything you undertake, Hamlin, and I wish you 
would try.” 5 

He did try, and succeeded. By working twelve 
and sometimes fifteen hours each day, he builta 
steam-engine sufficiently large to be of real serv- 
ice as a part of the philosophical apparatus of 
the college. 

| During the Crimean War there was great need 
| of good bread, and not a steam flour-mill in Con- 
| Stantinople. The memory of his steam-engine 
encouraged President Hamlin to think that he 
could establish a flour-mill and a bakery, and cast 
= wheat bread upon the troubled waters of 





hat Eastern war. 

| He imported a steam-engine from the United 
States, and by the help of Ure’s “Dictionary of 
the Arts,” and after labors which surpassed the 
| legendary labors of Hercules, he was ready to 
| grind flour. 

| Might not a chemist make good bread? He had 
the theory in his head; the next thing was to have 
| the art at his fingerends. This is the way he 
speaks of the result: 

**My bread came out as flat as a pancake, and 
too sour for mortal man to eat. But the next was 
better, and the third was eatable.”’ 

He was soon selling bread so sweet, so pala- 
table, and in loaves so much above the legal 
weight that “Hamlin’s bread” became famous. 

One day he was invited to visit the military hos- 
pital at Sceutari, then filled with sick and wounded 
soldiers. The chief physician said to him, “Are 
you Hamlin, the baker?” 

“No, sir,” replied Doctor Hamlin. “I am the 
Reverend Mr. Hamlin, an American missionary.” 

“That is about as correct as anything | get in 
this country,” said Doctor Mapleton. “I send fora 
baker and get a ae 

Before the misunderstanding went farther, 
Doctor Hamlin explained that he was both a mis- 
sionary and a maker of bread. The result of the 
conference was that the English secured 
bread at one-half less than the price they had been 
paying for sour bread, which the soldiers could 
vardly eat. 


* © 


HER LITTLE MISTAKE. 
A lady who has a great respect for the conven- 





| tions, and also an abiding fear of the mental 
angles of the “heathen Chinee,” says a 
writer in the Bohemian, recently went down into 


a strong personal note as one after another | New York’s Chinatown, and there began a search 
spoke of his joy in the Christian life, and of | tor a curio to give toa friend. She walked intoa 


the influence which had been most potent in | 


deciding him to choose it. 
At last Father Holmes rose slowly from his 


seat, and looking toward a group of young | 


people with peculiar wistfulness, he bore his 
testimony to the unfailing love of God, and to 
the joy which he found in His great friendship. 

‘And I have tried to be faithful to Him,’’ 
continued the old man, ‘‘and to influence others 
to love Him. I have always longed to be the 
means of making some one choose the higher 
life of the spirit, to make some one know ‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus,’ but in all my long life 
that joy has never come to me. I may have 
done some good in the world, with God’s help, 
but this one great good of helping some one to 
a higher life I have never had the joy of accom- 
plishing.’’ 

Humbly the white-haired man sat down, and 
many hearts longed to give him his heart’s 
desire, but that could not be. His friends 
might grasp his hand more warmly and tell 
him how he had heartened them, but the one 
joy he most coveted it was not theirs to give. 

A few nights after the meeting the minister’s 
door-bell rang sharply, and one of the boys of 
his congregation walked resolutely into the 
study. 

The minister saw the look in the boy’s face. 
He knew why he had come. He drew him 
over by the friendly fire, and there, in a straight- 
forward way, the lad told of his desire for the 
better way of Christian living; of his struggle, 
his fear of not holding out, and finally of his 
deliberate choice and resolute determination to 
live henceforth ‘‘not unto himself.’’ 

**You say you have thought of all this before? 
What has brought you to this decision just 
now 2”? asked the minister. 

‘*Well,’’ replied the lad, ‘‘it was what Father 
Holmes said the other night. It was my turn 
to take mother to church that week, and some- 
how, when that old man got up and told how 
hard he’d tried, and when I thought of what a 
wonderful old fellow he’s been, anyway, why 
—it seemed as if I couldn’t stand it to think 


shop on Pell Street, acknowledged the bow of the 
grave gentleman who owned the place, and looked 
about her. She noticed a curious dagger, and in 
the patois wliich she had supposed all Chinamen 
to understand, said: 


“Say, John, how muchee ketchum this knife?” 
The price named seemed to her enormous. 
“What’s a matter you?” said the lady. “No 
wantee buy store, wantee get knife.” 
bc proprietor gravely took the dagger from her 


hand. 
“The price, madam,” he said, in perfect English, 
“is twenty-five dollars, and the price is reasonable. 
The knife is considered one of the finest specimens 
of the work of Muey Ling, the armorer who won 
fame in the fourth dynasty. If madam will look 
closely, she may be able to see the mark.” Then 
he held the blade up for her nearer vision. 

“And do you know,” said the lady, when speak- 
ing of the occurrence, “he so took me off my feet 
— I fled from the shop with a hastily stammered 
apology. 

“I understood later that he was a college gradu- 
ate, and one of the men who are ‘advancing China.’ 
But what L have never been able quite to solve is 
whether he expected me to believe in Mr. Muey 
Ling of the fourth dynasty, and how much he 
was just having fun with the intelligent American 
woman who was trying to talk down to him.” 


_ 
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NOT KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


here are two ways of “keeping school.” One 

is with a desk, a book and a ruler; the other 

is with a boat, a harpoon and a sokn. Mr. 

Russell Jeaffreson tells of the less known method 

in his book, ‘The Faroe Islands.” The chief in- 

dustry of the people is the killing of the bottle- 

nosed whale. When a boat sights a grind, or 

school, it makes for the shore and runs up a coat 
on the mast for a signal. 


Presently all the boats from the sea and from 
the neighboring islands come flocking in, making 
all haste. The “ro set fire to heaps of damp 
straw, the smoke of which, seen from afar, gives 
out the news. 

When the craft are collected baesy 4 Start for the 
whales. The first thing to be done Is the driving, 
a work of considerable art. The “keeping of the 
school” is very difficult, and a matter of great 
pride among the sailors. 

The boats arrange themselves in a great semi- 
circle to the seaward of the school. Then with 
shouts and the splashing of oars and stones the 
terrified animals are driven to the nearest whale 


ay. 

The principal implement used in this process is 
the sokn, a large, rounded stone with a hole bored 
through it, anc fastened to a stout strip of whale 








| the front of which sat his shabby acquaintance of 





skin twenty or more feet in length. This is swung 
around the head and splashed into the water, 
ey be reat disturbance. 

The driving of the school, sometimes consisting 
of two thousand whales closely packed, is accom- 
plished with skill and without a It is 
guided to a bay with a shelving bottom and a 
sloping sandy beach, where the whales in terror 
strand themselves. ‘ 

In very strong tides it is impossible to drive the 
animals into the bay, and the process of “laying 
to” isadopted. The herd is surrounded by a triple 
ring of boats, and the noise and splashing are kept 
up. Schools are sometimes held this way for 
three or four days. When the right moment for 
stranding the whale arrives, one, in good position, 
is wounded. It rushes for the beac , and is fol- 
lowed by the whole herd, which is quickly stranded 
on the shore, and rapidly killed. 

All injuries to men or boats, and they are many, 
are = : e good out of the total value of the whales 
caught. 


MOVING DAY 


OGY s—~ 
M‘Landburgh Wilsony 


e had no say in where to live, 
No choice in what to do, 
So moved into a tenement 
Extremely red of hue. 


In architecture it was built 
Upon an ancient plan, 

And had no new conveniences 
Designed by modern man. 


It was not done when he went in, 
A state of things absurd, 

And yet despite the circumstance 
He didn’t say a word. 


The neighbors murmured, “‘B’ess his heart! 
For him may long delay 

The day on which he moves from out 
His tenement of clay.” 


* © 
THE FIRST DAHLIA. 





ot long ago there appeared on the table of a 
lady who is an enthusiastic gardener a | 
dish which puzzled her palate. She could 

not decide whether it were a singularly turnipy 
potato, or a remarkably potatoey turnip; and | 
whichever it was, she did not like it. She sum- 
moned the cook, and inquiry presently revealed, 
to her dismay, that it was neither, but some of her | 
choicest cactus dahlias, innocently mistaken for a 
vegetable. | 


The error was less disastrous than the famous | 
one of the Dutch housekeeper who, during the | 
prevalence of the historic tulip mania, accident- | 
ally boiled for onions a handful of tulip-bulbs worth | 
a fortune; but it was certainly vexatious as well | 
as funny. | 

According to historic tradition, the original in- | 
troduction of the dahlia into England occurred 
through an error exactly opposite in character. 
z t was imported for a vegetable and turned out a 

ower. 

A little over a century ago, so the story runs, 
Lady Holland, travelling in the south of Europe, 
was regaled upon a soup of delicious flavor, which 
her hostess informed her was called “Palestine 
soup,” beeause its chief ingredient was the Jeru- 
salem artichoke. 

Lady Holland, always on the alert for interesting 
novelties, ordered a root of the artichoke to 
sent to her gardener at Holland House. This was 
done, as everybody supposed ; but when the strong 
shoots, thrusting up boldly in the vegetable-garden, 
and tended under the watching -_ of gardener. 
cook and = lady, arrived at maturit and 
bloomed, they bore a new and splendid 
inedible but glorious. 

The plant was transferred to the parterre, and 
became the pride of the garden, although at first 
poy Holland’s feelings were mixed, for she did 
not like to lose her “Palestine soup.” But when 
a London seedsman came to look at it and 
offered thirty guineas for the root, her last trace 
of disappointment vanished; and her husband’s 
graceful tribute, which was soon passing from lip 
to lip through the fashionable drawing-rooms of 
London, added the final touch to her satisfaction. 
Lord Holland, who had a pretty taste in verse, 
wrote gallantly: 


The dahlia you brought to our isle 
Your praises forever shall speak, 

In gardens as sweet as your smile 
And colors as bright as your cheek. 


ower, 
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A GIGANTIC JOKE. 


he love of animals is deeply implanted in the 
. Magyar character, and most of the peasant 
farmers of Hungary own valuable horses 
and high-bred stock. They are well-to-do, although 
they live in a primitive manner, have a keen sense 
of humor, and are ready to take trouble to put the 
laugh on some one else. In “The Whirlpool of 
Europe” this story is told of one of the Magyar 
farmers: 


A typical peasant farmer, a man of considerable 
wealth, was well-known for his adherence to old 
clothes and customs. On one occasion a youn 
farmer, new to the district, who had taken a smal 
holding not far from that of the old man, per- 
ceived a shabby figure leaning —- the gate on 
the edge of his property and said, “Hi, old man! 
Do you want some work?” 

The wearer of a shabby sheepskin took his long 
pipe out of his mouth and nodded gravely. 

“Well, you can come along to-morrow and look 
after some of ~ A sheep. Bring any of your bits of 
things or animals with you; there’s plenty of room 
on my farm.” 

The next day, as the young farmer walked across 
his fields, he saw a cloud of dust coming up the 
road. Presently there emerged from it a herd of 
cows, horses and sheep—hundreds of animals with 
theirdriver. The cavalcade swept past the aston- 
ished man. Behind it came a huge wagon, creak- 
ing and groaning, laden with heavy furniture, in 


the day before. 
“You told me to bring my animals and bits of 
things,” said the old man, “and here we are.” 
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SMELLED HIS WAY HOME. 
FE ven a foxhound, whose business it is to earn 





a living by his nose, must have remarkable | 
powers of smell to find his way five miles 
through the woods when his head is stuck in a tin 


|ean. At least, that is the way Bert Whitman of 


Los Angeles looks at it, and he is proud of his dog, 
Spark. 


Spark went hunting recently with his ni 


and when it became dark he was still running a 
crafty old fox up on the side of Pico Mountain. 


There was no catching the hound and no calling 
him off, so Whitman left him to return home when 
he got ready. Frequently he had packed his gun 
down the mountain while the hound was still 
ope on a hot scent, and he had no fear as to 
his showing up in the night. 

_ At ten o’clock, when there were no signs of 
Spark, Whitman jeft the kitchen door ajar, placed 
a big pan of mush and soup bones on the floor, 
and went to bed. Three hours later he was awa- 
kened by a clattering in the kitchen, and amoment 
later the hound, with his head stuck into a two- 
gallon milk-can, waddled erratically into the bed- 
room. 

To say that the animal’s master was surprised 
is putting it mildly. At first he was not sure that 
it was his dog, but after he spoke, Spark thumped 
his tail and tried to climb into bed. 

It was i mongeo g for him to use a can-opener to 
free the dog, and this took some fifteen minutes. 
All this time Spark stood perfectly still, but the 
moment he was released he madé for his supper, 
and ate as if famished. 

The animal probably found the can near some 
camp, for it was covered with rust. Doglike, he 
investigated the interior with hopes o finding 
food, and could not remove his head. He must 
have found his way home through scent, as it was 
—— for him to see through the bottom of 

ne can. 
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AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


hile living in Omdurman, the dervish 
W capital of the Sudan, Mr. J. K. Giffen, 

the author of “The Egyptian Sudan,” 
noted a pathetic incident which he gives as 
illustrating the distress of many families during 
the Mahdi disturbances, when thousands of 
women were widowed and thousands of children 
left fatherless by the terrible battles. 


We had a woman carrying water for the mixing 
of mortar. She was as black as coal, but she ha 
beautiful teeth, and at times, when her face lighted 
up with a smile, was almost handsome. 

But poverty had been her lot, and it was clearly 
manifest all over her bony, half-naked body. She 
was weak and ill-nourished, and when resting 
quietly had a look of sorrow and pain. 

Just before noon one day she was standing 
before the door when another woman, perhaps a 
little older than she, but with the same black skin 
and much the same features and expression, came 
up and suddenly held out both hands toward our 
water-carrier. Then, without a word or cry, or 
without an expression of any kind, they clasped 
each other. Finally they sat down on the ground 
facing each other and holding each other by the 
hands, their bodies swaying and tears literally 
streaming down their cheeks. 

I was amazed, but the men worked away, appar- 
ently indifferent to the tragic scene. Occasionally 
they would glance at the two women, but not for 
long. Finally one of the women cried, “Thank 
= !” and both, weeping, stared one at the 
other. 

I approached and asked the cause of this joy or 
Rrief, whichever it was, that so overcame them. 

fhen one of them told me the story. 

They were sisters. They had married in Khar- 
tum and lived near each other in the days of 
General Gordon. Then came the Mahdi, and 
Khartum fell, and their husbands were killed or 
lost to them. They had been separated and made 
slaves of other men. Each had supposed the 


| other dead long ago. By accident they had met 


that day. 
- & 


THE OLD-TIME WATERMELON. 


eaders of The Companion who live where 
R good watermelons grow will sympathize 

with those whose emotions Mr. Wilbur D. 
Nesbit has so eloquently expressed in the Chicago 
Post. 


In the old days, when the world was much 
better that it is now, there were good water- 
melons. 

s we remember them, the watermelons of 
twenty-five, or thirty, or thirty-five years ago were 
huge affairs. They were none of your overgrown 
cucumber effects of to-day, but were great big 
round fellows, and the outside was a dark green. 
It was the same shade of green as the reflection 
of the trees in a swimming-hole. : 

And when you sunk the knife into it the rind 
ripped and cracked for two inches ahead of the 
blade—and the melon just laughed itself open! 

Hold on! You didn’t use a knife. You lifted 
the melon above your head and dropped it to the 
— and it burst open, as red as a rose and a 
vundred times as sweet. And —_ ate nothing 
but the heart—just the chunky crisp red heart. 

Nowadays the marketman shows you an oblong 
affair done in pale green and ‘greenery -yallery 
stripes, with a white blotch on the under side, that 
he calls a watermefon. And you cut it into slices 
like bologna sausage, and eat it with a fork, like 


pie. 
And you have forgotten whether a watermelon 
oes plink-plink or plunk-plunk when it is ripe, 
cause it doesn’t make any difference now 
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HARDLY NEGOTIABLE. 


tories have been told of buttons, tacks and 
S various extraneous substances found in con- 

tribution-boxes, but it is seldom that a chureh- 
member strikes a blow so severe as was that 
delivered by Amos Budd of Potterville on one 
occasion. 


It was at the close of a missionary sermon that 
Mr. Budd, whose wont it was to contribute ten 
cents to each of the charities to the support of 
which the church subscribed, was seen to take a 
blue slip from his pocket and look at it keenly and 
affectionately. 

When, after a slight but evident hesitation, he 
dropped the slip, carefully folded, into the box, 
Deacon Lane, who was passing it, could hardly 
refrain from an exclamation of jay. 

“The Lord will bless you, Brother Budd,” he 
said, when the sermon was over, hurrying down 
the aisle to overtake the pouerete grocer. 

“I hope so,” returned Mr. Budd, dryly, “but I’m 
afraid you cal’late on that being a check that | 
ort in the box. Itwa’n’t. ’Twasa receipted 
bill for kerosene the church owed me last year, 
and it had been overlooked. Of course it’s jest 
ond same as money, though, when you come to 

hat.” 
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IT WOULD NOT PAY. . 


t was undoubtedly true that the stout man took 
up more room in the crowded car than is often 
occupied by one person. The exceedingly thin 

man next whom he sat heavily down gave a sound 
of disapproval. 

“They ought to charge by weight in these cars,” 
he said to his neighbor on the other side, in so 
clear a tone that the stout man could not help 
hearing him. 

“Maybe ’twould be a good idea, my friend,” he 
said, turning a calm, wat nat gaze on the 
thin man, “‘but if they did you’d have to walk. 


The car would never stop for you.” 
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WHAT CARL say. 
By Annie Russ Millis. 


arl had a little room of his own at last, 

and he was delighted. He really felt 

that he was grown up now. I am cer- 
tain if one of the large guest-chambers had 
been given to him he would not have enjoyed 
it at all. Although they had 





the shadows with even more interest. 
as if he had the best of new toys for his very | 
own, and they were all sorry when the bright 
He was eager to go to bed 
that night so as to wake in the early hours and 
watch for his little procession of figures. 
ously enough, the shadows were never as perfect | 
afterward, although the children watched for | boys,’’ he often said, after watching in vain. To be in need —destitute. Deluded. To take 


daylight spoiled it. 


Carl felt | them many mornings. Evidently the state of | NUTS TO CRACK. 


the atmosphere and the snow on the ground 1. DIAGONAL. 

must have helped it. All words contain the same number of letters. 
Carl had several larger rooms after they | When written one below another in order given, 
7 “ “| the diagonal beginning with the upper left-hand 

moved away from their country home, but the | letter will spell the name of a favorite author for 

shadows never came to amuse him afterward. | children. 
‘‘Guess they only come to see little small 


Crosswords. 
Pertaining to America. Opposed to posterior 


unawares. A winter quarters 
for troops. A fish. A poison 


ries tin vote OTEAL /mprovements IN Bird “TrAve], ° vss... 020 


room where mama slept. 


Each word consists of six let 





Of course, as Carl was eight 
years old, he would not have 
acknowledged that he was 
afraid of anything; but he did 
not like mice or rats, and was 
apt to confound the two in 
his mind, till the smallest and 
most innocent mouse became 
‘*a rat so big!’’ 

Now his room was very 
tiny. Mama slept in the large 
square one that opened from it 
in front, and a door led into 
Lily’s at the back. At one 
side was a long shelf, and on 
that Carl kept his treasures. 
He could reach them from his 
little bed, which was a great 
convenience, for he generally 
woke early ; and on cold win- 
ter mornings he did not like to 
get up, and he would amuse 
himself without disturbing 
anybody. The window was 
opposite the bed, and a heavy 
curtain hung over it, which 
was draped back after day- 
light. At the top, in the folds, 
a little hole had been torn, but 
Carl did not know that. 

One winter night there was 
a heavy fall of snow, and the 
drifts were piled high at the 
sides of the road. It was a 
cloudy morning when Carl 
was awakened by the whistle 
of the early train. It was 
nearly dark in the room, and 
he lay very still, with his eyes 
open, thinking he would take 
another nap, when he saw 
something run across the ceil- 
ing over his head. It was too 
small for a rat, and as it was 
surely not a spider, it must be 
a mouse. 

His heart beat fast as he 
climbed up on the foot-board 
and put his hand on the wall 
just under where it had dis- 
appeared. There was nothing 
to be seen, so he lay down 
again. After a few minutes 
he saw it once more hurry 
across the ceiling, where it 
was lost in the opposite cor- 
ner. It was a very weak and 
shaky little voice that called, 
‘““Mama! Mama! Come here 
quick, and see this little thing 
running over my head !’’ 

When mama sat down on 
the bed she could see noth- 
ing, although it was growing 
lighter then, and she told him 
he had been dreaming. 

“No, I think it was a 
mouse! Iam very sure it was!’’ persisted Carl. 

‘*A mouse could not possibly run on the | 
ceiling,’’ said his mother; but he only replied | 
solemnly, in a way that almost convinced her: 

‘*Mama, it did! I saw it! I really did!’ 

Just as his mother was starting to go into 
her own room her eye was caught by a shadowy 
little figure about four inches tall, that glided 
from one corner to the other diagonally across 
the ceiling. This was soon followed by a little 
horse and sleigh five or six inches long. The 
curtain was still drawn close over the window, 
and there was no other light in Carl’s room 
save a few flickering rays from mama’s night- 
lamp. Then Lily and Ted came in their 
flannel dressing-gowns, and they all curled up 
on the bed to watch the fun. 

They noticed that whenever anything ap- 
proached a certain point in the road, a perfect 
shadow of it only a few inches long would 
walk, exactly as if it was alive, from one 
corner of the ceiling to the other. The dog 
shadows were the funniest of any, for they 
were so small that they looked like marbles 
rolling along. 

One figure puzzled them greatly. It looked 
like a woman in a train dress, but it was too 
early and too snowy to expect to see any one 
but men walking. Lily lifted the curtain and | 
peeped out for an instant, and the shadow | 
faded. Then there was a merry laugh. Mr. | 
Wilson, the postmaster, was plodding through 
the snow to the office. He always wore a long 
ulster. 

After searching carefully they found the little 
rent in the curtain, which had helped to make | 
a sort of camera obscura, and then they watched | 
























ali points 


hen I do not wish to stay 
At my home I go away; 

And my trusty rocking-chair 
Knows the road to everywhere. 
Up and down the parlor floor, 
Travelling twenty times or more; 
Always playing that I roam 
A thousand miles away from home. 
In my chair I travel far, 
Playing ‘tis a railway-car. 
When I'm very near the South 
Then I whistle with my mouth, 


ters. The third letter of each 


a ey word is to be dropped. The 
PLY SOU /TH WHEN You CA BR Pe 
N ; eg ted painter, who was born in 

rpake the AIR LIN ad ID > 4 1738. . 
So ut h o~ 7 oe } srend haabe bokateleen: 





frees from dirt and leave fami 
lies or races; a moderate gallop 
and leave to provide food; to 
hurt and leave to accustom; 
fastenings and leave parts of the 
human body; wood tor building 
and leave a river in Italy; tar 
nished and leave furnished with 
bottoms to shoes; raved and 
leave valued ; one who is versed 
in the statutes and leave a 
stratum ; implements of warfare 
and leave parts of vessels; a 
title of respect and leave a 
bishop’s cap; one born ina place 
and leave artless. 


3. RIDDLE. 

When hung within the chamber 
my light is spread around, 
Whatever's placed within me 
I’m very sure to pound ; 

But though I’m used in warfare 
and the enemy do rend, 

Yet when I’m fixed and mixed 

just right 
I'm often used to mend. 


4. TRANSPOSITIONS, 
United States. 
He makes money, or in other 
words —— — fast, in —. 
He — — first-class 
citizen in 
He hails from the — — 














state of —. 

This ravine reminds me of 
— — — sawin 

—_— — would find, on 
the —— coast. 


If — — inclined, h 
could do wellin —. 


5. ANAGRAM. 

A town in the United States ; 
disables; the place where the 
“King of Peace” reigned; re- 
pasts; a gulf of ane ient Greece ; 
that natural division of the peo- 
ple which Ezra took with him 
from Babylon to Jerusalem; a 
son of Shem, and a descendant 
of Benjamin of the same name, 
spoken of together. 

6. LOST PROVERB. 

Find the proverb by selecting 
one word from each quotation. 

“A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
“Every man must eat his peck 
of dirt.’ 
“Procrastination is the thief of 
time 
‘AS mad as a March hare.” 
“What dust we dote on when ‘tis 
man we love. 
“To be, or not to be, that is the 
que 'stion.’ 
“Worth makes the mi un, the 
want of it the fellow.’ 
“A cat may look on a king.” 
“All the king’s oxen and all the 
king’s men. 
“King Richard’s mothe r brought 
his ransom money. 


7. BURIED TOOLS. 


These spokes have round 
edges. This plan exactly suits. 
What animal lets boys tease it 
that can defend itself? It was 
a wooden peg. That which | 
selected will do. This ham 


THE ROCKING-CHAIR. captain, it had. zine for'a covering, ‘They were 


By Arthur Macy followed by a xebec. 
And the brakeman at the door 8 SHAKESPERIAN ANAGRAM. 
Loudly calls out, * Baltimore!" One of Shakespeare’s plays, with four of the 
When our business there is done, characters. 


Off we go to Washington. Uli’s sauce jar. O, I run best. i, of a cactus 
yase. Emil, le > scrub. Spurn aid. 
Then 1 make believe that we vase. Emil, let me scrub purn aic 


Are two thousand miles at sea; 9. LOST LETTERS. 

And pretend there is no school Pind Ss aoe Gat Ot «pe? 

All the way to Liverpool. “.0F---€ --v--8 -h- b-a-e.” 
But when dreadful breezes blow, “ae a kee 
And on deck I cannot go, | (Renn Ain 6 an xl w--.” 
And I find the ocean rough, | “. f--e-- -n -ee- Ii -r--n- --d-e-.” 


Then I've travelled far enough. 
10. WORD-SQUARES 





But other dainties are held in store. 


Said the happy squirrel. 


And Sir Fox listened with nod and smile, alla 
. *‘ All for mein a little while.’’ 7. 1. Fame,U.8.—famous. 11. Ink, ling—inkling 


<P - I 


My first his arrow swiftly sends; 


T H E W O O D - A N D ¥ Ec A ee , My second a Burman measure ; 


My third a help to the organist lends 


By Alice Turner Curtis. Vhen his music give $ us He asure ; 
‘ My fourth the sculptor readily molds; 
oung gray squirrel stopped to think: My fifth the hilly country holds. 
**What do I like best to eat and drink? II. 
Now is the season of nuts galore, A little known herb; to get up; a district of 
India; an Eastern religion; leashes for dogs. 
Down in the woods are mushrooms sweet, Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Tender and ready for me to eat; 1, D-aunt, t-ravel, s-core, s-hoot, a-spire, p-rivet, 
There are spicy berries of partridge - vine, w-inter, r-elate, s-layer, a-drift. 
And th f t hed h t h ’s fi 2. Assignation, carnation, damnation, incarna- 
n € frost - touched grapes have a taste that’s fine. tion, explanation, hallucination, machination, 
And here, just over the orchard wall, personation, ruination, venation, assassination, 


combination, detonation, emanation, immanation, 


Grows a pear with a seed that is toothsome, though small. coérdination, fascination, stagnation. 


All of these things are ready for me,”’ 3. Novice—no vice; are more—t armor; sat in- 
“Ch ! ch Ich satin; must ache—mustache ; brigand—brig and. 
Chee chee cnee 4. Sunflower. 
**And for me!”’ chirped the catbird. 5. Wren, mullein, folks, Lincoln, frieze, cleave, 
“ ” mnemonics, whistle, ghoul, Teutons, aisles, weird, 
And me!" called the grouse. balm, Faroe, kiln, thistle—William the Silent. 


‘*‘And for me!’’ came the voice of the little wood - mouse. 6. Disabled—is able; landlords—and lord; rim 


so—crimson ; am as—lamask ; lan—piano; ballad 
; her is—cherish. 
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On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send you, al 
charges pre raid, 
latest, sweetest and 
funniest Musical 
Novelty you ever heard 
and guarantee to re- 
fund your money if not 
pleased. <Any one can play 
wt. Catalogue Sree on request. 


STRAUSS, The Toy King, 
395 B’ way, Dept. 3, New York. 




















TRANSFORMATIONS 


CURIOUS RESULTS WHEN COFFEE DRINKING 
IS ABANDONED. 


It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to 
quit the use of coffee as it is for a whisky or 
tobacco fiend to break off, except that the coffee 
user can quit coffee and take up Postum without 
any feeling of a loss of the morning beverage, for 
when Postum is well boiled and served with 
cream, it is really better in point of flavor than 
most of the coffee served nowadays, and to the 
taste of the connoisseur it is like the flavor of 
fine, mild Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the body 
within ten days or two weeks after coffee is left 
off and Postum used, for the reason that the 
poison to the nerves—caffeine—has been discon- 
tinued and in its place is taken a liquid food that 
contains the most powerful elements of nourish- 
ment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,’ in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


ete 





QIStoOn | 
HEALTH FOOD 
“J Stand for Purity 

in Food 


“I've won the Chemists’ 
Certificate of Absolute Purity 
for Ralston Health Food— 
the golden hearts of 

choicest wheat with 


ca == all the natural nutri- 
c aon, © ment and flavor. It’s 

pst ya, always good because 
a 7 I sterilize it. A pack- 


m age makes 50 plates 
of Food.” 


“I won the Grand Prize— 
the Highest Award for 


Purina Whole 
Wheat Flour 


at the St. Louis World’s Fair. And 
this flour has won the endorsement 
of leading physicians, 
“It makes \. bread that 
is easily \\ digested; 
builds up sturdy 
bodies, strong 
muscles, Made by 
our Purina Process 
from the very finest wheat. 

“I€ your grocer won’t supply 
you send us his name and address 
and we will supply you direct.” 

—The Ralston Miller. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 








30- THOUSAND 


TELEGRAPHERS 
WANTED : 


eight-hour law. 

Salaries increased 
DRAUGHON’S 
PRACTICAL 


BUSINESS 


Washington, Nashville, Raleigh, Dallas 


Draughon’s Telegraphy students, by special 
arrangement, use railroad wires. Draughon’s Co. 
(home office: Nashville, Tenn.) has 30 Colleges 
in 17 States; $300,000.00 capital; 8,000 students 
annually. 18 years’ success. BUSINESS men 


say Draughon’s is THE BEST. THREE months’ 








studying Bookkeeping or Shorthand by Draughon’s 
COPYRIGHTED methods equals SIX elsewhere. 
Draughon also has 3,000 students learning BY 
MAIL. Write for prices on Home Study. 


POSITIONS 


secured or money 
FREE 


back. 
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‘||the Everglades were formerly covered with a 
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DO YOU LOVE MUSIC? 
DO YOU SING OR PLAY? 


{ You should know al! about 


AT FACTORY 


|BOYS’ and GIRLS’ GIFTS “prices: 


Our new Fall Catalogue contains eighty illus- 
trated pages, fully describing many 











rost and Flowers.—Mazn, in his attempts | 
to guide nature to his own ends and pur- | 
| poses, has never better succeeded than in his 
| dealings with flowers. He has almost changed 
them at his will, giving them shapes, colors, 
and even seasons, to suit himself. Recently | 
the new methods of producing artificial cold 
have been taken advantage of in floriculture 
to retard the blooming of flowers, as well as to 
preserve them after being cut. Interesting ex- 
periments have been made at Dijon, France, 
| by Monsieur Vercier, using the cold-storage room 
| of an abattoir and the cellar of a brewery. Not 


| only the temperature but the amount of moisture | 
|in the air have to be taken into account. On 

| the average, a temperature of 36° Fahrenheit 

| served best for both cut and growing flowers. 

| An azalea in bud was kept 50 days in a latent 

| state, after which, the temperature being in- | 
creased, it bloomed fora month. Hyacinths and | 
Bengal roses were similarly treated. Cut flowers | 
| were kept in excellent condition for two and | 
| three months. ‘The ultimate aim of the experi- 
|}ments is to enable the floriculturist to make 
his plants bloom much according to his pleasure. | 
& i Height of Clouds.—In the summer, | 
when everybody is outdoors, the clouds, | 
| like the stars, usually attract more attention | 
than in the winter season. A question that is 
then often asked is, ‘‘ How high are the clouds ?’’ 

Many varying answers have been given, and, | 

















4} in fact, there is no fixed height for any kind of | 
{| cloud. Some remarkably interesting measures 
}| of the height of clouds have recently been made 
4\at Vienna by an ingenious method. 


Doctor 
Rhedea of the Vienna observatory has taken 
advantage of the extremely brilliant light fur- 
nished for the great illuminated fountain recently | 
erected in that city. By means of a projector | 
he found that a beam of light could be sent up 


| 
| 





| spot capable of being observed simultaneously 
|from points on the earth two or three miles 
| apart. 
tain clouds of the cirrus variety was found to be | 
|as much as 10,000 meters, or nearly 33,000 feet. | 





| n the Everglades.—New explorations by | 
| 4 Dr. John K. Small of a hitherto unexplored | 
| portion of the Florida Everglades, and of a 
group of islands adjoining them, have produced 
| interesting and, in some respects, unexpected 
| results. The islands are inhabited by an 
| American tropical flora, and the Everglades 
| about them by many northern plants of a wholly 
| different character. Doctor Small thinks that 


| Shallow sea. At that time the islands acquired 
| their tropical plants. Afterward the sea bottom 


4 | slowly rose, and the plants of peninsula Florida 
} | advanced and took possession of the wet ground | 


|thus formed, which he describes as a ‘‘vast 
|spring.’” Thus the two floras were brought 
| together. In some places one may stand with 
one foot on plants characteristic of northern 
regions, and the other on plants restricted to 
the tropics. Eight or ten of the plants dis- 
covered by Doctor Small are complete novelties. 
& 


pee Sulphur.—Sicily, so long famous for 
its exportation of sulphur, has begun to 
suffer from the competition of the United States. 
In Sicily sulphur is mined in the solid form. 
At Lake Charles, near the Gulf of Mexico, 230 
miles from New Orleans, sulphur is obtained 
from deep deposits in 
the form of a liquid. 
Wells driven to a depth 
of 600 feet in search of 
| petroleum revealed in- 
| Stead a rich deposit of 
sulphur. To obtain the 
mineral hollow tubes 
were driven into the 
earth. Each sulphur 
well consists of three 
tubes, one within an- 
other. Through the 
outer tube hot water 
is forced down, and it 
issues through perforations near the bottom. 
Through the central tube hot air is driven a 
little lower than the points where the hot water 
escapes. Through the third tube, enclosed 
between the other two, the liquid sulphur, 
dissolved by the water, rises to the surface 
under the combined influence of the pressure 
of the column of water and the impulsion of 
the rising air. The liquid sulphur is led into 
wooden reservoirs, where it cools and hardens. | 














THE CREST MUSIC LOVERS’ CLUB 


‘We wilt send full particulars together with complete thematics, words and music, 

‘of 260 of the most popular songs. 150 

anda plano copy. worth $0 cents, for 10 conta. 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 


4 11 Witmark Building. New York 


TOYS, NOVELTIES, FURNITURE, 
PONY CARTS AND CARRIAGES 
for boys and girls. New and original designs are 
introduced for the first time, and any one wishing 
to spend from 60c. to $50 or more should send for it. 





























Itismailed FREE request tonny etdress. W , rent non ~ 
| JUVENILE SPEC TY CO., 224 GeneseeSt., Buffalo,N.Y. OR THE EDUCATIONAL AMUSEMENT THE HILDREN 




















) Every boy should own a Voltamp Elec- 
5 tric Motor, Our model B, 8. Jim Dandy 
BOYS DON T DROWN TRICITY wich bundre » 
| ‘ TRICITY with hundreds of illustrations. iy 

your toolsincheapoil. A few drops of **3-in-One” 
makes brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work 
perfectly—keeps them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to 6. W. COLE COMPANY, 43) Broadway, 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 


HAMILTON <a 


AREAL Rifle for 
the REAL Boy. ; . 


THE HAMILTON is an efficient 
firearm using .22 caliber short or long car- 
tridges. Sold at this low peice because of special methods 
in manufacture, covered by exclusive patent rights. 

THE HAMILTON isa genuine sportsman’s rifle on smaller lines, 
is beautifully modeled and perfectly balanced. The barrel is bronze, rifled and 
steel-jacketed, combining strength, durability and nocursey, with no qo ¢ 
rust. Breaks down to eject empty shells and for loading. When loaded, barre 
locked, affording safety from blow back. 

T HAMILTON is equipped with front knife sight and open adjustable, rear sight. It is 

reéminently a safe gun for a boy’s use and may be placed in his hands with confidence. very Hamilton 

ifle is fully guaranteed._ If your dealer hasn’t it, write direct for et“ D” to 


THE HAMILTON RIFLE COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan. 
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RIFLE. 
$1.50. 


MODEL 
No. 27. 
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By such observations the height of cer- | 
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PAY TWO p 
STOVES & RannceS 


Order direct from our Stove Factory 
and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big 


Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 


“The best in the world.” Are sold on 30 days’ 
free trial. ugWe pay the freight. 
Guaranteed for years, *“‘backed by 
a million dollars.” 























ug Hoosier’s are 
“fuel savers and easy bakers.”’ Very 
heavily made of highest grade selected material, 
beautifully finished, with many new improvements 
and features. Our large Stove and Range Catalog 
shows the greatest bargains ever offered. 


















Hoosier Stove Co., 221 State St., 
Marion, Ind. 








At Introductory Price. 


Sg eng shows 

that the intro- 

duction of a New 

Companion Sewing 

Machine into a community soon 
leads to other sales in the same 
vicinity. In the light of this experi- 
ence, we are offering the New Com- 
panion to prospective customers, in 
districts where the machine is not 
in use, at a special Introductory 
Price. Those who are in a position 
to take advantage of our offer should 
send for particulars. With this in- 
formation we will enclose full de- 
scriptive matter and samples of 
stitching done on the machine. 


THE SECRET 


of the New Companion’s success is due, first, to the sterling value of the 
machine ; second, to the recommendations of former customers because of 
its practical worth; and third, to our confidence in the sewing machine, 
resulting from an experience of twenty-five years, which enables us to give 
each customer a Ninety-Day Free Trial, and also permits of our giving 
a Ten-Year Warranty Certificate. 


STYLE 2'4. 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT During the past fifteen 

¢ years we have paid the 
freight charges on all sewing machines shipped east of Colorado. 
This concession on our part, although costing us tens of thousands 
of dollars, has relieved every purchaser of an additional cost. It 
is an offer which is fully appreciated by all. 23 
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THE FALL SEASON 


with its attending needs in the sewing-room, is at hand. If you are not 
prepared for the emergency our descriptive Booklet will interest you. We 
offer ten styles, same quality throughout but differing in price. Our beau- 
tiful Swell Front Drop Head Machine is a great favorite. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Never Slips 
Nor Tears 














GEORGE FROST CO., Becton Manx 


"U.S.A. 


EVERY PAIR 


WARRANTED THIS IS THE fe" 


MOLDED RUBBER BUTTON 
USED IN THE CLASP OF THE 
GENUINE 


HOS 
SUPPORTER 


Do not be deceived by the Cheap 
Wooden Button Painted to Imitate 
Rubber used by unscrupul facturers 













CUSHION 
BUTTON 








Sample pair, Mer. 25c. 
Silk 50c. Mailed on 
receipt of price. 



































France octet GAC aeey THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


ove 225 ass’t. select, incl. Hayti, Corea, 
Cc hina, Feru Nyassa,Malay,etc., andalbum, 
5e. 105 diff incl: Borneo, Labuan, Comoro, 

10c. Agents W t’'d, 50%. 80 p. List of 1200 Sets, 





Packets and $1, worth Coupons Free. We 


buy stamps. E.J. Schuster Co., Dept.8,St.Louis, Mo. 


Tee 


Suntor 


ALL ABOARD. 

Off for a trip in the youngster’s own rig—in all 
the world of fun, what fun like this! Out-of-doors 
from morning till night. 

Buy your youngster a Studebaker Junior—a 

“little wagon with a big reputation.” It is built 
atter the style of the regular Studebaker—oak 
frame, farm-wagon gearing with bent. hounds 
and adjustable reach, all parts strongly yoo 
and braced, welded tires, staggered spokes, hu 
boxes and caps, oak shafts (or pole if deatved). 
handsomely painted throughout. Call on your 
Studebaker agent or order direct. 


PRICE $10.00. 


Write for our beautiful new “Studebaker Junior’’ Wagon Booklet. 





STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. COMPANY, | 


Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World, 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


P. Any _ first-class 
toy ‘Gotta r will order one 
for you if you so desire. 















Has This Been 
Your Experience ? 


Have you ever looked 
prt pe artment store’s 
adies’ garments 
with the intention of pur- 
chasing a suit? Then yon 
know how impossible it 
is to get exactly what 
you want. 

a" fabric of one suit 

— app peal to you, the 
style o another, and per- 
haps the price of a third. 

you. cannot find 
any one suit that pleases 
you entirely. 

When you order 
from us—whether a 
Suit, Skirt or Rain- 
Coat—youare certain 
of getting just what 
you want. 

We make a garment 
to your own individual 
measurements and offer 
you over 100 New York 
styles and 300 materials 
to select from. 

Then if you are not 
satisfied we refund 
your money. 


Fall and 


Winter Suits 
(Made-To-Order ) 


$6 to$25 





Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following | 


garments, which we make to order 


VISITING DRESSES . . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . $3.50 to $15 
RAIN-COATS. . . $8.75 to $18 


Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
UNDERWEAR FURS 
DRESSING SACQUES' LADIES’ CLOAKS 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 


SHIRT-WAISTS CORSETS 
SWEATERS HANDKERCHIEFS 
KIMONOS 


We pay transportation charges on aoa you order 
from us to any part of the U.8 


Write to-day for our new Fall ana Winte 
Catateg=s,. sent free to — a part of the United 
States, and if you desire Samples of Materials used 
in our Suits, * irts and Rain-Coats, be sure to men- 
tion colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK &€ SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th St., New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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The Old Family Doctor 


ONDS 


EXTRACT 


Sixty YEARS AT WorK 
RELIEVING PAIN. 
The test of time has only 
served to strengthen the 
confidencein POND’S 
EXTRACT. 
SOOTHING, REFRESHING 
AND HEALING. 













The most useful 
household remedy. 

Ask your drugeist 
Pona'’s Extra 
only in sealed bottles — 
never sold in bulk. Re- 
Suse all substitutes. 








LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
gents, 
78 Hudson Street, "New York. 












































CURRENT EVENTS 











held September 17th, by a vote of about three 
to one. At the same election, the clause which 
extends over the entire state the prohibition of 


vided for in Indian Territory, was adopted by 
a majority of about 30,000; and the whole 
Democratic state ticket, headed by Charles N. 
Haskell for governor, was elected by about 
20,000 plurality. ‘The Democrats elected four 
out of the five Congressmen, and have a large 
majority in the legislature, which will choose 
two United States Senators. The action of the 
| legislature is foreshadowed by the primaries | 
‘held in June, at which Mr. Robert L. Owen, 
|a Cherokee Indian, and Mr. T. P. Gore, a} 





| blind orator of large local reputation, were | 


| selected for Senators. . 
A and Growing State.—The re- 
cently completed census of Oklahoma shows 
la population of 1,408,732. In 1900 the two 
| territories which make up the new state had a 
| total population of only 790,391. Only 22 states 
had, in 1900, a larger population than Okla- 
homa has now. The next reapportionment 
| will probably increase the representation of 
Oklahoma in Congress; for while the enabling 
act gives the state five representatives, the 
population, on the present basis of apportion- 
ment, would allow seven. The whole of New 
England could be set down within the limits of | 
|the new state and leave a fringe of territory 
| amounting to nearly 4,000 square miles. 
& 


n Extensive Western and Southern 
Trip will occupy most of the President’s 
time during October. His program includes an 
address at the dedication of the McKinley 
| mausoleum at Canton, Ohio; public receptions 
lat Keokuk, Iowa, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Cairo, Illinois; a trip down the Mississippi 
from Keokuk to Memphis, with a guard of 
honor consisting of the governors of the 23 
states which are interested in the projected 
ship channel from the mouth of the Mississippi 
to Keokuk and the Great Lakes; an address 
| before. the Deep Waterway Convention at 
| Memphis; and a fortnight or more of rest and 
| Sport in northern Louisiana. The President 
| expects to reach Washington October 23d or 24th. 





Third Peace Conference is recom- 
mended in a resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted September 2ist by the Peace 
| Conference in session at The Hague. ‘The 
resolution suggests that the conference be as- 


elapsed between the first and second confer- 
ences, the exact date to be fixed in common 
accord by the powers. ‘The resolution suggests 
also the necessity of having the work of the 
| conference prepared a sufficient time before the 
meeting, through the agency of a preparatory 
committee, which should be entrusted, two 
years before the date of meeting, with the col- 
| lection of the different propositions to be: sub- 
mitted and the preparation of a program, about 
which the governments may agree in advance. 
The delays and disappointments of the present 
conference are in part attributable to the want 
of such preparatory work as is suggested in this 
resolution. At the same sitting of the confer- 
ence, September 2ist, the proposition to establish 
a general prize court was approved. 
& 

P posag- Treaty Rights.—The anti-Japa- 
} nese demonstrations in California and British 
| Columbia suggest a comparison of the provi- 
sions of existing treaties defining the rights of 
Japanese in American and British territory. 
Both treaties were concluded in 1894, and both 
give to the citizens or subjects of the contracting 


Can You Hunt othe s/f Have Lots of Fun a 


he State of Oklahoma.—The constitu- | 
tion of Oklahoma was adopted at an election | 


the sale of intoxicating liquors already pro- | 
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rabbits, birds? 


One” and every | 
shot goes straight to the mark. Makes trigger 
work right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. | 
Write to G. W. COLE COMPANY, 43 Broadway, New | 
York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 


and Make Money //¥\" 


For your Lodge, Church, School or for ig 
yourself by putting on an up-to-date + 


MINSTREL SHOW 












WIZARD — Nickel-p td 
REPEATING 1} lta ps: | for an “Advanced Vaudeville” Show 


We will furnish everything necessary 
from start to finish complete. Partic- 
ulars and a copy of that great book, 


Will stop the most vicious dog | 
“The Business End of a Minstrel 
| 


(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry —_ 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling thetrigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 

Rubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U. » U. 8. A. 


Show.” all for 10c 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 


11 Witmark Building, New York 











w. L. DOUGLAS 


$3.00 & $3.50 SHOES rif Work. 


1a" SHOES FOR EVERY MEMBER OF Gu 
THE FAMILY, AT ALL PRICES. 


$25 ooo Toa one who can prove W. L. 
Fo Dougias does not make @ sell 
Reward more Men’s $3 & $3.50 shoes 
than any other manufacturer. 
THE REASON W. L. Douglas shoes are worn by more people in 
all walks of life than any other make, is because of their excellent 
style, easy-fitting and superior wearing qualities. The selection of 
the leathers and other materials for each part of the shoe and 
every detail of the making is looked after by the most complete 
organization of superintendents, foremen and skilled shoemakers, 
who receive the highest wages paid in the shoe industry, and whose 
workmanship cannot be excelle 
I could take you into 4 Jarge factories at Brockton, Mass., 
and show you how carefully L. Douglas shoes are made, you 
would then understand why the y hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer and are of greater value than any other make. 





| My $4 Gilt Edge and $5 Gold Bond Shoes cannot be equaled at any price. 


CAUTION! The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and price stamped on bottom. Take No 
Substitute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply you, send direet to 


| factory. Shoes sent everywhere by mail. Catalogue free. W. -L. DOL GL AS, Broce ton, Banas. 





| sembled within a period similar to that which | 


| parties full liberty to enter, travel or reside in | 


| any part of the territories of the other contracting 
party, and full and perfect protection for their 
persons and property. The American treaty, 
however, contains the following, which is 
wanting in the British treaty: ‘‘It is, however, 
understood that the stipulations contained in 
this and the preceding article do not in any 


in force or which may hereafter be enacted in 
either of the two countries.’?’ The Canadian 


which Japanese immigration into Canada is 
limited to 500 a month. This agreement is 
evaded by the shipment of Japanese first to 
ITawaii and thence to British Columbia. 


eace in Central America.—Representa- 


have signed a protocol accepting the invitation of 
the United States to meet at Washington early 
in November, to negotiate a treaty providing for 
permanent peace. As a preliminary, the gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica has offered its good offices 
to Salvador and Nicaragua in an effort to reach 
a friendly adjustment of pending difficulties 
between them, and the offer has been accepted. 





tives of the five Central American republics | 


way affect the laws, ordinances, and regula- | 
tions with regard to trade, the immigration of | 
laborers, police and publie security which are | 


government has an agreement with Japan by | 





Seno FOR OU? FREE STOVE BOOK 


If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 











“A Kel AarmTMazoo _ 
Direct to You” 


at actual factory prices. You save from 85 to 640, because you keep in your pocket all the dealers’ 
jobbers’ and middiemen’s profits. You run no risk, because we pay the freight and sell youon @ 
360 DB. A | You not only save money but you geta stove or range of : 
a s pprova exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pigironand ¢ 
steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best, 
equipped stove’ factoriesin the world. Every Kalamazoo is’ carefully inspected and we know it is 
. right. If not, you get your money back withouta quibble. You cannotget a better, no mat 
ter how much extra you pay. Why not save ali the dealers’ profit! 
to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our factory! 
Send Postal For Catalogue No. 253. Compare Kalamazoo Quatity and Kal- 
amazoo Prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, ombeacing stoves 
and ranges of al) kinds for all domestic purposes,—for the home, school, 
church, batts, lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, boarding 
houses, Clubs and camps. Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and heating 
ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subseriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








OPSONINS. 


|" a former article it was said that 
one of nature’s ways of prevent- 
ing disease is to destroy the germs 
by means of a defensive army of 
cells, the so-called phagocytes, 
which envelop the microbes in their 
substance and digest them—eat 
them up, in other words. But this 
does not always take place. Either 
the microbes are in too great 
numbers for the phagocytes, and so triumph over 
them, or else the cells, although present in suffi- 
cient numbers, appear not to relish the microbes, 
and failtoattack them. Then the germs multiply 
without molestation. ‘ 

Bacteriologists were for a ‘long time puzzled to 
account for the fact that the white blood-cells 
would sometimes refuse this feast of microbes, 
and many saw in it reason to doubt that the 
phagocytes had any real part in the prevention 
or cure of disease. 
an English scientist, has advanced a plausible 
explanation of this occurrence. He says that the 
phagocytes will not attack bacteria until the latter 
have been acted upon by a certain substance con- 
tained in the fluid portion of the blood, which in 
some way makes them attractive to the white 
blood-corpuscles. In other words, the cells of the 
organism will not eat raw bacteria, but must have 
them served in a palatable form. 

The substance which thus prepares them for 
ingestion is called opsonin, from a Greek word 
meaning to prepare food. 

The quantity of this opsonin in the blood is not 
always the same, which explains why a person 
may be resistant to a disease at one time, and yet 
later, when again exposed, may succumb. 

It appears, also, that opsonin is not a single 
definite substance, but that each variety of microbe 
must be acted upon by a separate substance, the 
opsonin for the typhoid-bacilli, for example, having 
no effect upon the germ of tuberculosis. 

This explains why a person may resist one dis- 
ease and readily fall victim to another. 

There are many details in this theory not yet 
worked out, but enough is known to enable it to 
be employed in the treatment of some diseases. 
When a person is suffering from typhoid fever, let 
us Say, an examination is made to ascertain the 
potency of his blood in typhoid opsonin; and if it 
is found below what it should be, as determined 
by a comparison with the blood from a number of 
healthy individuals, steps are taken to increase 
it. This isdone by giving an injection of a culture 
of typhoid germs which have been killed by heat. 
The result of this injection is, after a temporary 
decrease, to raise very markedly the quantity of 
typhoid opsonin in the blood, and so to make the 
living bacilli, which are causing the disease, more 
vulnerable to the attacks of the phagocytes. 
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AN OLD LADY’S HOME. 


teamship companies are not commonly organ- 

ized with a view to giving more than a tempo- 
rary home to the travelling public; nor do the 
charters of their incorporation require that they 
furnish a permanent abode to the holder of a 
ticket. A life interest in a stateroom would have 
to be secured by special arrangement with the 
officers of the company. In the pages of “Between 
the Andes and the Ocean” itis recorded that one 
such bargain was made and faithfully kept. 

One of the islands in Panama Bay used to belong 
to an enterprising old lady from Connecticut—the 
widow of a sea-captain. She lived all alone there 
in a little cabin for several years after her husband 
died. 

In the course of time—that is, about ten years 
ago—a Pacific coast navigation company desired 
that particular island for warehouses and repair- 
shops. When it came to making the purchase, 
the ancient Yankee dame drove a very hard 
bargain. She made it a condition of the sale that 
the company should give her a life pass upon its 
steamers between Panama and Valparaiso for 
herself and a maid, to be used at her pleasure. 

This was done without misgivings. The manager 
of the company thought. it was only right to give 
the old lady a sea voyage now and then: but ex- 
perience caused him to think differently, for as 
soon as she had conveyed the title to the property 
and had received a card signed by the president 
and general manager granting her passage at all 
times on their line, she calmly moved aboard their 
best steamer, selected a stateroom, and cruised 
up and down the coast for several months. 

At the large ports she would go ashore while 


| 
| 
| 


| 





But recently Doctor Wright, } 


| railway-stations in Chicago and asked the man 
| inside, in a hesitating way, if he sold round-trip 














the vessel was loading and unloading, but she | 
always left most of her baggage in the stateroom, 
and came aboard again before the sailing date. 

When she got tired of one steamer she would 
try another, and was not contented with getting 
her living free of cost, but attempted to make a 
profit out of the arrangement. 

The old lady had never enjoyed the luxury of a | 
maid in her life before she entered into this con- | 
tract with the steamship company, but on several | 
occasions she brought a woman on board whom | 
she introduced as such, and demanded that she 
be allowed free passage. The company’s officers | 
discovered that she was collecting fare from these | 
women,—that is, “scalping” her pass,—and they 
declined to carry any more “maids.” 

The old lady continued to live aboard the 
Pacific steamers until her death. 








* & 
A SHORT PROGRAM. 


I ign ye is not wanting in a sense of humor. 
The Hon. Maurice Baring, the author of “A 
Year in Russia,” relates an experience with a 
Chinaman, who, while the author was in Man- 
churia, came from a house in the tumble-down 
village at which a midday halt had been made, 
and announced that his child was ill and that he 
sought a doctor. 


Mr. Baring, who had some medical knowledge 
went to ie Ronee. where lay a brown and naked 
infant with a very fat stomach. He made the 
baby put out his tongue. It was white. 

“What has he been eating?” Mr. Baring asked. 

“Raw Indian corn,” replied the father. 

Mr. Baring prescribed cessation of diet and 
complete repose. The Chinaman appeared to be 
much satisfied, and asked Mr. Baring if he would 
like to hear a concert. 

“Very much,” was the aaah. 

Then the Chinaman bade his visitor sit down. 
Presently another Chinaman came into the room, 
and taking a large and twisted clarion, like the 
wreathed horn old Triton blew, he blew on it one 
deafening blast, and hung it on the wall again. 

There was a short pause. Mr. Baring waited 
in expectation, but the Chinaman turned to him 
with a smile. 

“The concert is now over,” he said. 

When the Englishmen had finished lunch, and 
just as they were about to resume their journey 
the Chinaman in whose house Mr. Baring ad 
been entertained again rushed up, breathless. 

“In your country,” he said, “when you go toa 
concert do you not pay for it?” 

The concert was paid for, says Mr. Baring. 


* © 


DISAPPOINTED. 


diffident-looking man from one of the suburbs 
stepped up to the ticket-office in one of the 


tickets to the Jamestown Exposition. 


“Yes, sir,” answered the ticket-seller. 

“Give reduced rates?” 

“Yes, or.” 

“I suppose there will be special days now and 
then?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Going to be a Pocahontas day?” 

“T guess so.” 

“Well, what I want to know is this,” said the 
stranger, clearing his throat. “Will there be a 
John Smith day?’ 

“T don’t know as to that,” gravely rejoined the 
ticket-seller, “but I am inelined to think not. 
Hotel accommodations in the neighborhood of the 
exposition are limited.” 


* ©¢ 


UNDULY CONSIDERATE. 


M: Shackley, who had been ordered by his 
physician to lay aside all his business cares 
for three months and take a vacation, reluctantly 
complied. At the end of that time he returned, 
looking and feeling very much better, and his 
medicaladviser congratulated him on his improved | 
condition. | 


“T didn’t like to speak of it at the time,” said 
the doctor, “but when you went away I strongly 
._ you of having myocarditis.” 

Mr. Shackley crimsoned with mortification. 

“If I had anything of yours in my possession, 
doctor,” he said, with strong feeling, “or if you 
suspected me of having it, you ought to have told 
me es then! You don’t think Lam a thief, do 
you 

By a hasty explanation of the nature of myocar- 
ditis, the doctor mollified his indignant patient, 
and averted a scene. 
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THE FAMINE SAVED HIM, 


a made nearly twenty years ago, says 
a writer in the London Telegraph, is still num- 
bered among the gems in the king’s collection of 
Irish bulls. 


It was a time of famine, and Miss Balfour, the 
sister of the former premier of England, Arthur 
Balfour, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, was 
one of the noble-hearted band of men and women 
who were helping with food and clothes the vic- 
tims of those black days. 

As she sat in a cabin one morning, an old man 
called down blessings on the head of her distin- 
guished brother, and on the heads of all those 
who had ministered to the wants of the poor. 

“And sure, me sweet leddy,” he said, “if it 
ant been for the famine, it’s starving we’d be 

nis day.’ 
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NO DECORATION REQUIRED. 


t was Mr. Hobart’s first experience with waffles, 

and he liked the taste of them. When he had 
been served twice, he called the waiter to him and 
spoke confidentially. 

“I’m from Pokeville,” he said, “and we’re plain 
folks there; don’t care much for style, but we 
know good food when we get it. I want another 
plateful o’ those cakes, but you tell the cook she 
needn’t stop to put that fancy printing on ’em; 
just send ’em along plain.” 
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EDWIN’S EXPLANATION. 


igre aged three, who fondled his small cat 
overmuch and unwisely, appeared before his 
mother one day, his little face guiltily pained and 
a seratch upon his hand. | 
“What happened?” she asked. 
“I bent the kitty a little,” he said, briefly. | 





| bath and nursery. 


CAUTIOUS MOTHERS 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest of 
Saponaceous Emollients 
‘ for Baby’s Skin. 

Careful, thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap ex- 
clusively for preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and chil- 
dren, assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of | 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for cleansing the scalp | 
of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and stopping falling | 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, and for all the purposes of the toilet, 
Cures made in childhood are, in | 
most cases, speedy, permanent and economical. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure under (U. 8S.) Food and Drugs | 


Act. (Adv. 
100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
AMP 


STAMPS QUAKER ST. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. | 


We teach Watchwork, Jewelry, Engraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition reasonable. Board and room | 
near the Institute at moderate rates. Send for cat- 
alogue of information. BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, Peoria, Il. Address Horological. 


MOUNT YOUR FISH! Learn by mail 














to be a Taxidermist. Stuff 
and preserve big Gsh you cateh; 





Success 
guaranteed. Write for free book ‘‘How 
to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals."* 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, 9 B St., Omaha, Neb. 








| Send for Book, FREE! 















All about Varicose Veins, Leg_Swellings, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Lame Rheumatic Joints 

and their treatment by our 

made-to-measure 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


with the only perfect seam- 
less heel. Will not rip nor 
ehafe. The book is free, 
with self-measuring direc- 
tions and mfrs. prices. 


Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 














Hopewell Cloth 


Direct from the Mill — Save 25%. 


Fancy broadclothsin plaids and stripes, all latest 
colorings, all wool, 54 in., $1.35 yd. Plain broad- 
cloths from finest Australian wool, lustrous, beau- 
tiful, unspotable, all wool, 54 in., $2.00vd. Home- 
spuns in five shades o ray, equal im- 
ported, all wool, 5 in., $1.25 yd. Kain- 
cloths, in beautiful and fashionable 
suitings, $1.35 to $1.85. others. - 
Money promptly rofypae 
y) 










wool, absolutely no cotton 


or shoddy. Send postal 
for samples. olo: 
and mixtures preferred. 


Hopewell Mills, 
(Makers of 
Woolens for 
70 years) 
Dept. C, 
Hopewell, 
Conn. 
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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he new educational center of Boston, as it 

has sometimes been called, is the Fenway 
region, which, speaking ina general way, covers 
the ‘‘made land’’ between Huntington Avenue 
and the Charles River, extending from Massa- 
chusetts Avenue to the Brookline boundary. 
Within a radius of about a mile there are, or 
soon will be established, the medical schools of 
Harvard University and Tufts College, Sim- 
mons Female College, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Boston Medical Library, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, the New England 
Conservatory of Music, a “Venetian Palace’’ 
containing a remarkable private collection of 
valuable objects of art, several churches, and a 
number of preparatory and ‘‘finishing’’ schools 
for boys and girls. 

The latest addition to this noteworthy group 
of buildings is the Boston Normal School, the 
Girls’ Latin School and the High School of 
Commerce, near Huntington Avenue, occupied 
for the first time at the opening of the current 
school year. Heretofore the Latin School has 
been cramped into the old Chauncy Hall School 
building on Boylston Street, with an overflow 
sheltered in the Girls’ High School on West 
Newton Street. ‘The Normal School had in- 
convenient quarters on Appleton Street. As 
the cover-page pictures—from original photo- 
graphs — suggest, these splendid schools, one 
of which fits girls for college and another trains 
teachers, have now abundant room to grow, and 
in large and beautiful buildings. 

& 

Kaper cat always comes back, according to pop- 

ular belief, but there is one in Northfield, 
New Hampshire, that seems to restrict herself 
toannual visits. ‘Two years ago she went away. 
One year later she returned, stayed a while, 
and then vanished once more into the vast un- 
known. ‘This year she has come again, whence 
none can tell, thus adding to the mystery of her 


ance. The animal had been a pet; but even 
cats that dominate a household are equal to odd 
performances. There is a gentleman cat in 
Boston, happily situated, so far as human in- 
telligence can perceive, that about once a month 
travels three miles at early evening to the 
neighborhood from which his family removed 
more than two years ago. Once in a while he 
calls on a woman who was good to him. He 
always gets home, three miles again, to break- 
fast. 


Cy 


t will be a surprise to most people to hear 
that the quality of immigration is improving, 
but so far, at least, as Hebrews are concerned, 
the superintendent of schools of Boston believes 
that statement to be true. ‘‘Now we are getting 
mostly educated Hebrew immigrants, with fine 
capacity for study,’’ he says, basing his belief 
upon those who attend the evening elementary 
schools, and who, it appears, need to study 
English only. About thirteen thousand seven 
hundred persons took advantage of these schools 
last year, Americans holding the lead in the 
matter of nativities, with forty-four hundred 
pupils. Hebrews, mostly from Russia, came 
next, with thirty-three hundred. There were 
twenty-one hundred Italians, but no other 
nation contributed a thousand pupils. The 
British Islands came nearest, with seven hun- 
dred and seventy-two. Although Lithuanians 
and Syrians hold no very conspicuous, or even 
perceptible, place in the life of the city, five 
hundred and seventeen pupils registered from 
Lithuania, and two hundred and twenty-four 
from Syria, and there were nine Chinese. 
trange tales of jewels have been told of late. 
It is as if several city editors had simultane- 
ously instructed their reporters to go out and 
get a ‘‘good story’’ about a gem. However 
that may be, the stories came. At Rumford 
Falls, Maine, a citizen found in a fresh-water 
mussel a pearl which has been valued at five 
hundred dollars. At Skowhegan a patron of 
the fair bought a five-cent bag of molasses candy, 
and biting into one lump, came upon a cut 
diamond worth three hundred dollars. At 
Portland the police arrested a stranger who 
had a five-hundred-dollar diamond ring, and 


not a cent of money. 
the conjunction suspicious, but could prove 
nothing against the man, and finally let him go. 


Naturally they deemed | Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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and Train- 
ing School. 





So much for Maine. But what must seem | 


|to eynical persons the most amazing story of | 


all bases upon a ‘‘society event’’ in Massachu- | 
setts. The host, who lives in a suburban town, 


|sent his guests home in his own carriages. 





In one of these carriages next morning was found 
a diamond bracelet worth thirty-five hundred 
dollars. The stablemen admired, and turned it 
over to their employer. He offered it to all 
who had attended the function, but no one 
would have it, and no one knew anything about 
it, and at last accounts the police were trying | 
their hardest to find an owner. 
instance where a jewel that would have tempted 
anybody with the slightest inclination to dis- 
honesty, one that could have been safely stolen | 
by an employé, and safely claimed by a guest, 





passed through the hands of a score of persons, | |} 


representing all degrees of wealth and poverty, | 
and none seems to have coveted it. “Sensational | 
newspapers that delight to tell us how bad we | 
all are will please take notice. 


Ca) 
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FICTITIOUS ABSENCE. 


he etiquette of polite society is somewhat 

formal anywhere in the world, but perhaps 
at Kassala, in the Sudan, the rules have been 
made about as absurdly strict as possible. Mrs. 
Speedy was one of the earliest English ladies 
to visit that town, and in her ‘‘Wanderings 
in the Sudan’’ she tells how she and her hus- 
band received their first callers. Their patroness 
was an Italian lady who had long been a resi- 
dent of the city. 


In the morning a rap came to the door, and 
on opening it I saw madame, with two Arab 
women, standing outside. She inquired cau- 
tiously if Charlie were within; and on my 
saying that he was, she made a sign to the two 
ladies, who drew the thickly concealing shaw] | 
still more closely over their hidden faces, and | 
moved off to one side in the passage, turning | 
their backs to the doorway. 

She then explained to me that they were of 
very high rank, and of a very strict sect in relig- | 
ion, and must on no account be seen by a 
strange man—especially not by one who was of | 
another nation and an infidel. They were, 
however, very anxious to see me, and had come 
to do me that honor, and if Charlie would not 
object to go below, or into some other room for | 
a few minutes, they would make their visit very 
short. 

I represented the state of the case, and he 
at once consented to absent himself, his only 
regret being that he should not have a chance 
to converse with these ladies, as there were 
many things which he wished especially to 
know, and which he was not likely to have any | 


opportunity so good as the present for ascer- 
taining. In turn, I represented this side of the 


question to madame, and after much hesitation | 
and whispered conversation in the passage, a | 
compromise was effected | 
It was arranged that, completely veiled, the | 
ladies should enter the’ room, not venturing to | 
turn their heads in the direction of the masculine | 
heathen, and that he should, before they entered, 
religiously turn his back to the direction by 
which they would come in! | 
This was all strictly carried out, and thus, 


departure the repeated mystery of her reappear- | back to back, and a considerable distance apart, 


an edifying conversation went on for about half 
an hour—questions being put in bland, inquiring 
tones, and dulcet replies given, which appeared 
to be quite satisfactory to both parties. 


& 
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DISLIKED THE SAMPLES. 


well-meaning but somewhat illiterate man, 

who had bought a house in town and | 
moved into it, decided to have the building 
painted, and asked one of his neighbors to direct 
him to the shop of some man qualified to do 
the job. The neighbor, something of a wag, 
gave him the address of an artist whose studio 
was within ten minutes’ walk, and the new- 
comer wended his way thither. 


He found the artist, with an unfinished land- 
scape on the easel before him, busily engaged | 
in conversation with a patron and in order not 
to interrupt them he strolled about the room, | 
— ting the paintings that hung upon the | 

ls. They were all of the ‘‘impressionist’’ 
per eee of art, and their violent blues, greens 
and —_ impressed him very unfavorably. 

. tron having finished his business with | 
the artist and gone out, the latter turned to his 
caller and asked him politely if there was any- | 
as he could do for him } 

guess not,’’ said the other. ‘‘I did think 
some of gitting my house painted, but you don’t 
seem to understand the trade “= well, and I | 
= t reckon we could make a dicker. Good | 

y: 
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A CHANGE OF VIEW. 


ae seems to have always been a character- 
istic of the Greek. Whenever the Greeks 
came into the Roumanian principalities of old, 
declares the author of ‘‘From Carpathian to 
Pindus,’’ they all wanted to be taken for nobles, 
and to be looked up to by the Roumanians. 


An old anecdote relates that during their good 
time in these countries, a Greek was asked 
where he was going by a Roumanian he had 
met with, in the latter’s simple way: 

‘*Where are you going, man?’’ 

“‘T am not a man; I ama Greek!’’ was the 
proud answer. 

Later on, after the revolution of 1821 and the 
overthrow of Greek rule, they happened to meet 
again. 

‘How are you, Greek ?’’ 

**T am not a Greek; I am a Roumanian.’ 

‘But what are you doing there ?’’ 

**T am pasturing pigs.’’ 





Here was an | |} 








aturally some of you are asking yourselves 
the question of Olive Oil purity. A guaran- 
has been filed by us with 
the Secretary of Agriculture at 
Washington, D.C., in which we 
guarantee the purity of 


N 






and that it complies with the 
provictons of the National 
‘ood and Drug Act of June 
80, 1906 
Physicians recommend 
Newport Olive Oil in cases of 
- pendicitis and gall-stones; 
so is a builder of the sys- 
tem Pleasant and agreeable 
to the taste. Every bottle 
shows a complete chemical an- 
alysis and has our guarantee. 
x ‘ou will write us to-day, 
ons the © pene of your dealer, 
send you a three-ounce 
bottle absolutely free 


TE LATERee Comrans 


‘Hartford, ny 
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ss ‘It’s W hat You Save That Counts.” “ 


THRIFT ano 


SPENDTHRIFT 


were both men of average ability 
filling positions of equal salary a few 
years ago. ‘Thrift saw to it that a 
definite part of his income was put 
in the bank every pay-day. 

Spendthrift had nosystem of saving, 
but lived up to the limit of his salary. 

To-day Thrift has $3,000 to his 
credit, while Spendthrift is still living 
up to his income and hasn't a cent 
put by for a rainy day. 

Our Savings Department pays 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year. 
Write for our Banking by Mail booklet "4%," 
and mention The Youth’s Companion. 
SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 
PAWTUCKET, R.I. 

Assets over $8,600,000. Established 1855. 





Notice 

the label that 

heads this ad- 

vertisement. The 

same label asin the 

neckand onthe waist- 

band of the Rockwood 

Underwear. Every box 

also bears the name 

Rockwood. We are proud 

to put our name on these 

goods, for we know they 

are made from pure, un- 

adulterated stock,and 

we know how they are 

made, and we believe they 

are the best value for the 

price of any underwear on 

the market. Their excel- 

lence and merit won first 

prize (Gold Medal) at the 

Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Ore. 

Rockwood Underwear can 
be had in natural wool, 
white, scarlet, buff, 
camel’s hair and fancy 
colors. Prices from $1.00 
to $2.00 per garment, accord- 
ing to quality. Get it and 
wear it and you'll be glad. 
We do not sell direct, but if 
your dealer does not handle 
Rockwood’s Underwear, ad- 
vise us, giving his name, and 
we will see that you are 
supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
Bennington, Vt. 
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BRADFORD COMFORT SHOE. 
**‘Just the Shoe 
Mother Needs.’ 


Honest, sensible 
















md well 
rs 


eather s« ae x, 
Very Flexible, have 
Noiseless Rubber 
Heels, Best Made 
Gores, Steel Arch 
Supporters 
Sizes 2 to 8. 
Widths 
Bto ER, 






No. 21. $3.00 
Delivered. 

I also make the following Bradford Comfort Shoes 
No. 20 WOMEN'S LOW CUT, with Gore, $2.50, post-paid 
No. 22. WOMEN’S LACED OXFORD - $2.50 
No. 23. MEN'S LOW CUT, with Gore - $3 00 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGU 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 

30 Years’ Experience Making Fine Shoes 





LISP RELISTS te 


"WINCHESTER S 4 


» HOUSE | 
WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 
~ 












Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Homes 





1S YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


oo , Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


ee 





SMITH & THAYER CO. 
‘BOX 3152 -- BOSTON: MASS, 424 




















We will send you FREE a set Box of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Simply send usa postal-card request, giving the name 


of yourgrocer,and we will send yousample box contain- 
ing different varieties—each variety a distine *t delight. 
Educator Crackers have a quality all their own and a 
charm that captivates the most jaded palate. They are 
sold by most good grocers. Write for sample to 

Johnson Educator Food Co., 208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


(Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 














Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
fire : 
protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
e _—" 
Let our Engineers figure out your needa, 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 











Rugby Football 


No. 





I. 





Made of strong leather, dressed with 
especial reference to its durability. Regu- 
lation size and thoroughly stitched with 
waxed thread. The bladder is made of 
the best rubber. 


Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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Minute Tapioca 


*“ Always Ready ’”’ 


Just to get an idea of how many pleasing dishes can be made from Minute 
Tapioca, read this list of eighteen tested receipts given in the Minute Cook 
Book. Every one individual and sure to please. 

Cocoanut Cream Tapioca, Bananas and Tapioca, Chocolate or Cocoa Blanc- 
Mange, Tapioca Cream, Tapioca Sherbet without Freezing, Raspberry Jelly, 
Danish Pudding, Indian Tapioca Pudding, Chicken Broth with Tapioca, Invalids’ 
Food, Coffee Jelly, Pineapple Tapioca, Tapioca Tutti Frutti, Apple Tapioca, 
Tomato Tapioca Soup, Rothe Griitze (Red Grains), Minute Tapioca, en Surprise, 
Creamed Apple Tapioca. 


The eminent chemist, Willard H. Morse, M. D., F.B.S.Sc., of Westfield, 








N. J., says: ‘‘I have examined Minute Tapioca and find it a triumph of new 
science, a pure and perfect article, rich in nutriment, readily digested and 
delicious.’’ 


Try it and your own experience will prove the truth of this analysis. Get 
the Minute Cook Book, sent free, start at beginning and make every receipt 
in it; you will then begin to realize the great possibilities in Minute Tapioca. 


Requires No Soaking. Quickly Cooked. 


If your grocer hasn’t Minute Tapioca, send us his address and 4 cents 
for sample package by mail and Minute Cook Book. 


Minute Gelatine 
(Plain) 


Here’s just a sample of the 35 receipts for the use of Minute Gelatine 
given in the Minute Cook Book. 

Coffee Jelly. Put one envelope of Minute Gelatine, one-half cup of sugar 
and pinch of salt allina pintcup. Fill cup with boiling coffee, stir thoroughly 
one minute, strain into a mold and set to cool. Serve with cream and sugar. 

Minute Gelatine comes all measured, four envelopes in each package. 
Each =e makes one pint, the whole package making eno-halt gallon 
of pure, delicious jelly. 

For 12 cents and your grocer’s address we will send full package by 
mail and Minute Cook Book. 


Minute Gelatine 
(Flavored ) 


Having won the trade on gelatine by the superior excellence of Minute 
Gelatine, and having marked the package with the Minuteman (for he 
won by excellence, too), we go a step further and add flavorings to Minute 
Gelatine, so that all you have to do is to get the flavor you want—lemon, 
orange, raspberry, strawberry, wild cherry, pistachio, chocolate. Dissolve 
the contents of the 10-cent package in a pint of boiling water and set to cool. 
To get this particular package, ask for Minute Gelatine Flavored. 

For 10 cents and your grocer’s address we will send a full package by 
mail and Minute Cook Book. 

All the Minute preparations are guaranteed under the National Pure Food 
Law, and all packages bear the picture of the Minuteman —‘‘Always Ready.”’ 


When You Visit THE BOSTON FOOD FAIR call at the Minute 


Booth and sample these excellent preparations free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 
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